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“Frankly, Id ratherhave - 
a checking account that | 


~ pays me interest.” 


than many NOW banks that require °* 
you to wait 5 to 14 days before you 
can use your funds. } 

What's your life style? 
Chances are, wecan match it... 
because nobody offers a greater 
array of banking Services. For ex- 
ample, there’s The Charge-free 
Account (checking that’s free of all 
normal charges). .. The Advance 
Account (allowing you overdraft 
privileges of up to $5,000) . .. 
Master Charge (giving you charge 
privileges in 1,750,000 establish= ° | 
ments) .. . and Automatic-savings * 
(the temptation-free way to start 
and keep on saving). 

Stop in at any of our offices 

and find out more. Or send along the 


me: | coupon and we'll mail you informa- 
The First NOW Account... tion. Whatever you need in banking 
if you're the kind of person who ... we're the first people to talk to. 
wants to squeeze every additional swe cl ua wi on. ai Ok aici nis et 


penny out of your money, here's the g |’m interested in the accounts checked below. Please send g 


ideal checkin 8 aCCOu nt for you g me some more information and application blanks. 
Y 5 ree g © The First NOW C0 The Automatic-savings 
ou receive a full 5% inter- Account Account 
est on every dollar, just as long as O The Charge-free C1 I'd like a complete guide to 


Account managing my money. Please 


you maintain a balance of $200. D The Advance Account EE ee peeonal 
Atthesametime, youcanwrite o Recount 8° Financial Planning Course.” 
checks conveniently against your 
account, free of all normal service 
charges. And note this advantage of : 
The First NOW Account: we make re — = 

First National Bank of Boston, P.O. Box 1987, Boston, MA 02105 


your money available to you faster Lee eee eee eee eee 


Life-style Banking from s=> The First 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
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LIFE ON THE — 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Money talks, nobody walks, 
but the banks hold all the cards 


by Scott Asen 

Money is a product. Good to have. Use- 
ful. Everybody wants it. And like other 
products in great demand, money is for 
sale all over the place. When you buy 
something on time at a store or borrow 
cash directly from a bank or finance com- 
pany, what you really are doing is buying 
money. The price is the interest you pay. 

Contemplating the purchase of money, 
the consumer should ask the same kinds 
of questions asked before buying a dish- 
’ washer — “Do I really need it?” “What 
does it cost and where can I find it most 
cheaply?” — because the price of money 
is no more uniform than that of many oth- 
er consumer products. “Can I afford it?” 
Not everybody can afford money. 

Banks and finance companies are the 
two principal sources of cash loans to in- 
dividuals. But by no means do they all 
serve every need for every customer. Gen- 
erally, two factors determine the willing- 
ness of a particular lender to offer credit 
— the purpose for the loan and the indi- 
vidual’s credit-worthiness. 

Loans themselves generally take one of 
two forms. They are either-demand loans 
or installment loans. The former have no 
specified maturity. They are simply pay- 
able on demand by the lender. While such 
loans are outstanding, their interest rate 
is subject to periodic review and change, 
sometimes as often as every 60 or 90 days. 
Demand loans can be secured (i.e. backed 
by collateral) or unsecured. 

Only commercial banks can make de- 
mand loans. Thrift institutions like sav- 
ings banks and:savings and loan associa- 
tions are specifically prohibited from this 
kind of lending. Interest rates on demand 
loans in the Boston area are presently in 
the neighborhood of eight to nine percent 
with security and nine to 10 percent un- 
secured. 

For the individual borrower, install- 
ment loans are easier to get and much 
more common. These have a fixed ma- 
turity date and are paid off progressively, 
usually on a monthly basis, over the life of 
the loan. Generally the interest rate is 
fixed at the outset and doesn’t change. In- 
stallment loans take a number of forms 
depending on their purpose. 
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Personal loans 

This category of installment loan is a 
sort of catchall. It includes a loan to pay 
for a vacation; a loan to furnish an addi- 
tion to a house; a loan to buy raw mater- 
ials for a new leather-working business, or 
a loan to consolidate a number of out- 
standing bills. 

A borrower who is shopping for a per- 
sonal loan has several places to look. If 
you belong to a credit union you should 
start there. These institutions are in bus- 
iness to offer low rates to their members. 
You can count on being treated just as 
well as any other member, regardless of 
how big or small a depositor you are. 

The next stop should be one or more 
commercial banks. They do a great deal of 
installment lending and can be quite flex- 
ible in structuring a loan of the size and 
length that best suits the customer’s 
needs. The bank will want to know a lot 
about its prospective customer and will 
invariably investigate his credit standing 
independently. Typical of the informa- 
tion requested will be the borrower’s em- 
ployer, his annual earnings, what other 
sources of income he has, the name of his 
landlord, the rent he pays, the amount of 
insurance he has in force, his previous 
sources of credit, what securities he holds 
and his approximate net worth. The bank 
will also want to know the proposed pur- 
pose of the loan. It may ask for security, 
either by requesting that the purchase it- 
self be put up as collateral or, more rare- 
ly, by taking a lien on some other asset be- 
longing to the borrower. If the borrower 
cannot repay the loan, the bank may ex- 
ercise its lien and take over such assets. 

The amount of investigating the bank 
will undertake depends on the size of the 
loan request, the institution’s previous 
knowledge of the customer and, to some 
extent, the general impression the person 
makes on the lending officer. That offi- 
cer’s judgment may also have some effect 
on the interest rate if the loan is granted. 
Installment loan rates at banks are cur- 
rently in the area of 10'2 to 11'2 percent. 
One officer of a Cambridge-based com- 
mercial bank recently stated with regard 
to this one-percent flexibility, “The bet- 
ter-known customer will get some con- 
sideration. Personally,” he went on, “I 
wish we had more leeway than that. I 
think there should be more room for mak- 
ing concessions to customers who have 
been good to the bank in the past.” 

Savings banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations are not generally in the bus- 
iness of offering personal loan services. 
Some do, but only to their depositors and 
only with part or all of the customer’s sav- 
ings account as collateral. 

The final possible source of personal 
loan money is the finance companies. 
These tend to be more lenient in their re- 
quirements for granting loans but, if they 
take extra risks in terms of the customers 
they lend to, they are well-paid for it by 
the rates they charge. 

Make sure that any finance company 
you deal with has a Small Loan License. 
This means that they are policed by the 
Small Loan Agency of the Massachusetts 
Banks and Loans Division. The agency 
enforces a schedule of maximum interest 
rates on personal installment loans of up 
to $3000. The maximum rates are as fol- 
lows — 2.5 percent-of the unpaid balance 

Continued on page 14 
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LIVING WITHOUT YOUR MEANS 


If you can't seach: in . 


by Paula Span 

Think about it. 

You can’t possibly live on the 
money you take home every 
week. You couldn’t feed a dog on 
your miserable salary. But 
you're still alive. Did you ever 
wonder how you do it? 

We went out and asked a ran- 
dom selection of people from var- 
ious rungs of the socio-economic 
ladder how they managed their 
finances in these awful hard 
times. There must be a secret — 
a system of weekly allotments, a 
detailed economic plan, some 
form of organized frugality that 
we could reveal to our readers. 

Wrong. If the banks were half 
as disorganized about handling 
money as their customers, we'd 
be back on the barter system in 
three days. 

Truthfully, one of the people 
we interviewed did have an ac- 
tual budget, a written-down-on- 
paper list of income and expen- 
ditures. 

His name was Charlie Lan- 
gone, and he was waiting in line 
to pick up his $113-a-week un- 
employment check, on which he 
supports a wife and four sons. 
Langone was philosophical 
about it, though, because he 
works for an ice cream company 
in Arlington, and every winter, 
as the appetite for ice cream de- 
clines, he gets laid off. 

He said that he manages by 
saving some of his overtime pay 
from the summer, and that “‘the 
wile” keeps a budget and tries to 
stick to it. 

But it would seem that every- 
one else, from struggling stu- 
dent to thriving ‘executive, dis- 


(Left) Virginia Doucas with her Pine: in their Dorchester apartment. (Right) Bill Rebelsky with his planta in 


his Cambridge office. 
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regards the economists’ advice to mas when he was laid off. 


budget every penny and wings it.’ 
Income is spent as need and de- 
sire dictate, so that the clearest 
indication of people’s financial 
priorities is not documents, but 
the way they live. Here’s how a 
few of them do that. - 


The man was standing in line 
at the Division of Employment 
Security on a Thursday morn- 
ing, ruddy-faced and youthful in 
a flannel shirt and jeans. He said 
he was 28 and single, lived in All- 
ston, and had worked nights at 
the South Station Postal Annex 
(as a “male handler,” the form 
said) from last June until Christ- 


He was willing to talk about 
how he spends his money, but he 
was not willing to give his name 
or be photographed. Despite the 
lay-off, he is-not legally entitled 
to unemployment compensa- 
tion, he confided, because he is 
also a sophomore at Northeast- 
ern. Nor is he legally entitled to 
the food stamps he buys. Sooner 
onlater, he realizes, the govern- 
ment’s bound to ‘catch on. But 
meanwhile, he figures, he 
deserves it all because he’s a 
veteran. 

Checks from unemployment 


and the Veterans Administra- ~ 


tion total $489 per month. The 
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VA also pays his tuition and 
buys his textbooks. The apart- 
ment where he lives alone takes 
the biggest chunk of that — $175 
plus utilities. 

For $8 he buys $50 worth of 
food stamps, but some of these 
go to his mother in Brookline, 
who receives food stamps too but 
finds them inadequate to feed 
five people. “She always runs 
out,” he explained, “‘so I usually 
give her some of mine. And I give 
her money, five dollars here, ten 
there. I’ve got two brothers and a 
sister at home, and my father’s 
disabled on a VA pension.” 

The rest of his income goes for 
dates and marijuana. He fre- 
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quently spends $30 for a week- 
end’s recreation and $50 for a 
month’s supply of grass. When 
he needs to cut down on expens- 
es, he opts for cheaper dates 
(“The last time, was a $3 bar- 
gain, the dollar movie in Brook- 
line and a streetcar ride”); and 
he-smokes less: ~ 

He is an affable guy but he 
bristled at the suggestion that. he 
was engaged in a rip-off. Five 
months out of Brookline High 
School in 1966, he was drafted, 
and then spent a year in Viet- 
nam. The VA compensates him 
for loss of hearing in one ear and 
the asthma he contracted in A- 
sia. 

“I don’t feel one bit guilty, not 
if they can give all that money to 
Angola and everything else,’’ he 
said, suddenly talkative. 

‘I got a screw job when I was 
drafted. Prime age, 18. I wasn’t 
rich. I wasn’t in school. I 
couldn’t buy my way into the 
National Guard like some did. 
Could’ve gone to Canada, but I 
was too ignorant, you know. 

The soliloquy went on a few 
minutes longer before the talk 
turned again to money. “I’m not — 
starving,” he concluded. “I’m 
comfortable.” 


When Virginia Doucas figures 
how much her husband brings 
home, how much it takes to heat 
the house and feed four people 
and how little is left over, bud- 
geting seems like a fruitless ex- 
ercise. “I’m not crying poverty,” 
she says, “but it doesn’t leave 
you much to play with.” 

For 23 years the Deucas fam- 

Continued on page 12 





TWO QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW 
CAR COSTS 
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-NEW CARS COST MUCH MORE 
TO INSURE THAN OLDER CARS 


» 


INSURANCE IS THE LAST THING YOU 
REMEMBER TO BUY FOR YOUR CAR 


AND AN EVEN QUICKER ANSWER 
THE DAN POTTER TOTAL APPROACH 


TO AUTO INSURANCE 


After buying your new car wouldn't it be nice to be able to 
wait several weeks before you had to pay your insurance 
bill? The Commercial Union Insurance Company's Direct 
Bill program means that the bill for your insurance comes 
due for payment many weeks after your car’s sales tax 
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CALL 731-1015 


For Insurance Rates On Your New Car Before You Buy 


241 Washington Street 
Brookline Village 


also 340 Waverly Street (Rte. 135), Framingham 


and registration fees are paid. And if you like, at the nom- 
inal rate of % of a percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, Commercial Union will allow you until September to 
pay your insurance in monthly installments. This payment 
plan is just one small part of the Dan Potter Total Ap- 
proach to Auto Insurance. 





Assurance 
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by Stephen M. Mindich 

During the last few years, the 
number-one concern among 
Americans has been the state of 
the economy. Terms like infla- 
tion, recession, stagflation, etc. 
crop up in everyday conversa- 
tions, and no two economists 
ever agree as to the causes or 
solutions. Yet while the great 
and the near-great debate the 
economic conditions of the 
world, the country, the Com- 
monwealth and the cities, most 
of us have difficulty managing 
our own seemingly simple per- 
sonal finances. 

Whether we're just starting 
out in the world of earning and 
spending or have been invol- 
ved with it for a number of 
years, personal financial plan- 


ning is something that all of us 
have to deal with sooner or la- 
ter. Usually, we do it in bits 
and pieces. 

We pick up investment tips 
from our families and friends or 
from a stockbroker’s solicitous 
call. We begin to think about 
wills, estates and trusts when 
an insurance salesperson first 
tells us of the impending fi- 
nancial disaster that awaits our 
family if we die without ad- 
equate coverage. The major 
problem which most of us have 
lies in our vague awareness of 
the necessity for financial plan- 
ning. Precisely because it is 
vague, it either overwhelms or 


intimidates us so that we put, 


off making certain decisions or 
make them without a full un- 


Even You Can Afford Financial Advice 


derstanding of the options. 
Furthermore, because the 
scope of the problem is so di- 
verse it is difficult, at best, to 
find the answers conveniently. 

Most of us have heard about 
the financial advisers who serve 
the wealthy; recently similar 
services have been developed 
for the poor. But for the vast 
majority of people who are 
somewhere in between, finan- 
cial counseling has been most- 
ly a matter of gathering bits 
and pieces of information as 
the need arises out of partic- 
ular circumstances. 

There is, however, one new 
source of financial information 
available which puts it all to- 
gether in a six-lesson home 
study course. A Personal Fi- 


nancial Program that covers all 


aspects of the broad and com- * 


plex field of personal financial 
management has been de- 
signed by Old Colony Trust (a 
division. of the First National 
Bank of Boston) and Respon- 
sive Communications, Inc. of 
Newton. The program, which 
costs $36, is designed to cover 
six fundamental areas of per- 
sonal money management. 
The way the program oper- 
ates is simple, direct and con- 
fidential. Ed Rowell Jr., who is 
in charge of the program for 
Old Colony, explained that as 
the “‘student”’ completes each 
segment of the six-lesson pro- 
gram, he or she returns to the 
bank the completed question- 
naire appearing at the end of 





each lesson. The student’s an- 
swers are then fed into the 
bank’s computer and.the stu- 
dent receives an analysis of his 
answers along with the next 
lesson. While there is no set 
time given to complete each 
lesson, Ed Rowell estimates 
that each lesson can be done in 
about an hour-and-a-half. 
The lessons are adminis- 
tered in the following order. 
Lesson 1: Investments (secur- 
ities and real estate, tax shel- 
ters, risk and liquidity, etc.). 
Lesson 2: Employee Benefits 
(profit sharing, stock options, 
social security, etc.). Lesson 3: 
Self-Initiated Programs (sav- 
ings, insurance, home owner- 
ship, etc). Lesson 4: Taxes, 
Continued on page 12 





A savings account that 
pays interest. | 





Everyone should havea savings ac- 
count where money can be set aside 
for future needs, and grow as it 


AWINNING 


COMBINATION. 


A checking account that 
pays interest. 





earns interest. A savings bank 


like The Boston Five has one basic 
advantage. No other bank can pay 
a higher interest on your savings 
























With a NOW account at The Boston 
Five, you can have an absolutely 
free checking account that earns 
5% interest. It not only saves you 
money every month; it earns you 
money every month. A free check- 
ing account is a great deal. Buta 
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than we do. free checking account that pays 5% 
You can’t do better than that. interest is a great deal better. 
There you have it. 
A winning combination. Two ways you do a little better at The Boston Five. 
| ClRbdosedist.= tuo “P™1| CiEneloecdiss —_-_toopena "re"? 
Boston Five Regular Savings Account. Boston Five NOW Checking Account. 
| [| | 
(please print or type) (please print or type) 
| Name | | Name | 
| 
| Soc. Sec. No. | | Soc. Sec. No. | 
| Joint Account with | | Joint Account with | 
| Street | | Street a 
| City | | City | 
| Mail The Boston Fi ™ | Mall to: The B Fi sid | 
il to: ton Five, il to: ton Five, 
| Ten School St Boston, Ma oz108 | M/™@ |! Ten Schou st Boston Ma oz10s | fy | 
| Member FDIC/DIFM | Member FDIC/DIFM | 
| [| | 
| | | | 











For more information, write or call our main office at 742-6000. The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Ten School Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 
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DO BANKERS SPEAK ENGLISH? 


An introduction to the language of money 


Berlitz has left at least one 
stone unturned. You want to 
learn Polish, Spanish, Old Cel- 
tic ... no problem. But when 
you visit your local banking es- 
tablishment in search of a low- 


cost auto loan or a second - 


mortgage, you might as well be 
dealing with Martians. No other 
American sub-culture, save 
possibly those of Chevy mechan- 
ics and ski bums, has ‘so 
entrenched itself in jargon as the 
banking industry. What we need 
is a quick course in Banking as a 
Second Language so those of us 
operating outside of the finan- 
cial circles can tell our assets 
from our elbows. 

What follows is a brief and 
admittedly incomplete 
compendium of those strange 
and expensive-sounding terms 
commonly bandied ‘about the 
monied strata. Think of this as a 
phrase book. Familiarize 
yourself with the definitions and 
try using each word in a 
sentence. The next time you're 
confronted with a silver-tongued 
bank officer, you just might be 
able to put in your two cents 
worth with some 25 cent words. 
There will be a quiz on 
Thursday. 


Appraise. Determine the value 
of property for purposes of 
taxation, insurance adjust- 
ments, selling, collateral. 
Arrears. Unpaid debt, as in de- 
fault on an_ installment pay- 
ment or unpaid interest on a 
bond. 

Asset. Property owned by a 
business or individual — as op- 
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by which a bank pays a 


ond capital chattel cash credit Carryin}: depositors routine: bins 


(utilities, phone, insurance; auto’ 


harge common stock closed-end FUNMS, CE]: sinstaiiments, ete), and:deducts 


»: -the amount of payment from a: 


gner FDIC flower bond discount bond: de depositor's checking account: 


Automatic savings- Service by 


enture bond income funds interest generé ics « dane: transier giver: 


amounts of money from a 


bligation liabilities mutual funds no-loal.. <eresiors checking eccount to 


’ regular or special’ savings 


lOW promissory note paper zy a account ‘at regular “intervals, or 


invests such amounts ‘in US 








sn en os Savings bonds or’special mutual 
rm A Cece serial bond -S/ igre) cnc 
ears oi fe ASR eR ee Bearer bond. A bond’ in some 
Mens : Dee etna Sy 3 Seeth ~*"ways equivalent to cash in that 
the owner’s namé‘is not 
_ registered with the issuer: 
‘Bond. A promissory instrument: 
“used to obtain credit (i.e. a 
loan). The principal amount of a 
‘bond: ‘is repaid within a given 
period of time and ‘interest “on 
the prin¢ipal is paid’ periodic- 
ally. The difference between a 
bond and a stock is that pur- 
chasé of a bond represents a loan 
to its issuer, while purchase ofa 
stock in a corporation ‘ repre- 
sents the acquisition of partial 
ownership in a corporation. 
Callable bonds. Also known as 
optional bonds. Bonds which the 
issuer may redeem prior to the 
bond’s maturity “date under 
specified conditions. iv 
Capital. 1) Wealth (not 
necessarily cash) attained by the 
surplus of production ‘6ver con-_ 
sumption and set aside for future 
enterprises; 2) net worth 
determined by the excess of 
assets over liabilities (i.e.; what 
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you own minus what you owe), 3) 
in business, working capital 
refers to assets that will be con- 
verted into cash. Fixed capital 
refers to assets “sunk” into the 
business (i.e., land, machinery, 
overhead, etc.). 

charge. Charge paid 
to a lender for the privilege of 
having a certain amount of time 
to pay for goods or service after 
they are delivered. 
Cashier's check. Bank-guaran- 
teed check written against the 
bank’s own account. These are 
purchased by giving the bank 
the amount of the check: plus a 
small service fee. 
Cash credit. If an overdraft is 
written against a checking 
account, a cash credit will cover 
the check by transferring funds 
(amount varies from bank to 
bank) into the overdrawn 
account. The depositor has ac- 
tually created a small loan which 
must be repaid either in a lump 
sum or in installments, usually 
at a one-percent interest rate per 
month. With this service the cus- 
tomer avoids bouncing checks 
and is able to establish credit. 
Certified check. A_ regular 
checking account check stamped 
by the bank to certify that the 
amount of the check has been 
deducted from the depositor’s 
checking account and that the 
bank guarantees the payee that 
the check is good. 
Chattel mortgage. A document 
which demands that personal 
property be used as security for 
the payment of a debt, but which 
leaves that property in the bor- 
rower’s hands so long as pay- 
ments on the debt are made. 
Collateral. Anything of value 
against which money may be 
borrowed. The lender collects 
the collateral upon the bor- 
rower’s failure to pay the debt. 
Commercial bank. See “full 
service bank.” 
Consumer credit. Credit ex- 
tended primarily for personal 


purposes. Such credit is subject 
to finance. charges and repay- 
able in installment cash loans to 
consumers. 

Consumer finance companies. 
Companies licensed by states to 
make installment cash loans to 
consumers. 

Co-signer. The second signer of 
a note when two people 
guarantee to pay a loan. Also 
known as co-maker. 

Coupons. Certificates attached 
to a bond indicating periodic in- 
terest payments. 

Credit felder. A bank’s record of 
a depositor’s financial history. 
Credit rating. The evaluation of 
a person’s qualifications to 
receive credit based on his or her 
past credit performance. 
Credit risk. The repayment 
factor considered by banks and 
creditors prior to approving a 
loan. Credit is denied if an indi- 
vidual business or corporation 
seems unlikely to pay. 
Declining balance.. The declin- 
ing amount owed on a debt as 
monthly payments are made. 
Discount bend. A bond quoted 
at an amount below its face 
value. 

Down payment. Cash called for 
at the beginning of an install- 
ment sales credit agreement. 
Equity. Net ownership after 
claims and liens against a 
person’s property. For example, 
the value of your house minus 
the amount you owe the bank for 
a mortgage loan. 

FDIC. Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. The indepen- 
dent federal agency that insures 
the deposits ofall. banks enti- 
tled to federal deposit insur- 
ance. 

Full service bank. A 
corporation chartered by the 
state or federal government, 
owned by stockholders and or- 
ganized for profit. 

Guaranty. A contract in which a 
third party (guarantor) is res- 
ponsible to one party in the 


agreement for the default of the 
other. 
Housing authority bond. 
Municipal bonds holding the 
highest quality rating because 
they are backed by federal, state 
or municipal government grants. 
Usually guaranteed by the 
federal government. 
Installment credit. Used by 
consumers to buy big-ticket 
items such as automobiles and 
appliances. 
Legal rate of interest. 
Maximum interest rates that a 
lender may charge a borrower. 
These rates are fixed by state 
>. 

tters of credit. Issued py 
banks, along with letters of i- 
dentification. These letters can 
be presented to the bank's 
branches or correspondents else- 
where in the US or abroad -to 
open up reserves of cash. 
Liability. An individual or cor- 
porate obligation met either by 
cash payment or by giving up an 


asset. 
Lien. Holding a mortgaged pro- 


+perty for security until the mort- 


gage is paid. 

Line of credit. The maximum 
amount that an individual or 
business is entitled to borrow. 
The credit limit is determined by 
studying the financial standing 
of the customer. The customer 
must maintain the limit as proof 
of being a worthy credit risk. 
Liquidation. 1) Converting 
holdings of stocks, bonds, etc. 
into immediate cash for profit, to 
prevent losses or to lower prices. 
Liquidation may be forced or 
voluntary; 2) terminating a busi- 
ness by converting assets into 
cash and paying off creditors and 
owners. 

Mortgage. A written pledge of 
valuable property to assure a 
payment of a debt, providing 
automatic transfer of the ttem 
pledged the creditor in case of 
default. 

Municipal bonds. Bonds issued 


by cities, towns, villages, states, 
etc. These are exempt from 
federal income taxations. 
Mutual fund. A system whereby 
investors’ money, collected by 
the selling of mutual fund 
shares, is channeled into the pur- 
chase of a diversified list of 
stocks and bonds chosen by pro- 
fessional investment managers. 
Mutual savings banks. Non- 
profit specialized savings insti- 
tutions organized and operated 
for depositors on a mutual basis. 
Such banks have no stock- 
holders and are administered by 


trustees. 
National bank. A bank incor- 
porated for an undetermined 
length of time under a charter 
established by the federal 
government as part of the 
National Banking Act. 
NOW account. An interest- 
paying account that works like a 
checking account. The Negoti- 
able Order of Withdrawal 
(NOW), a document similar to a 
check, allows the depositor to 
withdraw savings at any time. 
Although there is usually no 
monthly service fee, most banks 
charge a small amount (10 or 15 
cents) for each withdrawal order. 
eredit. A type of con- 
sumer credit which involves re- 
volving charge accounts and 
credit card transactions. 
Paper. Another name for a loan 
contract. 
Portfolio. The collection of 
stocks, bonds and other assets 
held by an investor. 
Principal. Amount of money 
borrowed or credit received. 
Preceeds. The actual amount of 
money a borrower gets after in- 
terest charges and fees have been 
deducted. 
Promissory note. A paper which 
promises that a borrower will re- 
pay the total sum borrowed ac- 
cording to specified terms. | 
Regular savings account. 
Money deposited in this type of 


* savings account is always avail- 
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able to the customer without 
giving the bank prior notice. 
These: accounts pay the lowest 
interest rate. 

Savings and loan associa- 
tions. Also known as building 
and loan associations, coopera- 
tive banks, savings associations 
and homestead associations. 
Specialized financial associa- 
tions chartered by either the 
state or federal government, and 
mutually owned by their share- 
holders. 

Serial bonds. Bonds which are 
redeemed on an installment 
basis in sequential order. 
Selvency. An individual or a 
group’s ability to repay out- 
standing debts. 

Special notice account..Savings 
accounts for which the bank re- 
quires at least 90 days before a 
customer withdraws money. 
These accounts earn higher in- 
terest than regular savings 
accounts. 

Term. The amount of time one 
has to make payments. 

Terms. Conditions of a con- 
tract, such as price, payment 
schedule and due date. 

Term certificate. A savings ac- 
count that-is subject to certain 
stipulations but that pays the 
highest interest rate. The ac- 
count holder agrees to keep at 
least $1000 on deposit for a speci- 
fic period (ranging from one to 10 
years) in return for a guaranteed 
interest rate. The money must 
remain in the account for the full 
term of the certificate, or else the 
depositor forfeits all interest for 
90 days and the interest col- 
lected is reduced to the amount 
of the bank’s regular savings 
account interest rate. 

Treasury Bills. US Treasv ry 
obligations considered to ove 


almost as liquid as ca-h. 
-Treasury bills mature in 90 ¢ ays 


to one year. 

Yield. The rate of return re- 
ceived on the amount of invest- 
ment. 
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QUANTITIES LIMITED — BETTER HURRY! 


Remember— 
At BRANDS MART, “You don’t get clipped,|you do the clipping.” 


BRANDS AAT 


—3 DISTRIBUTION CENTER & 


127 Smith Place (near Fresh Pond) Cambridge © 547- 6900 


HOURS: Mon. & WED. 9-9 © TUES., THURS., AND FRI., 9-6 SAT. 9-4 


We're off Concord Ave., between Fresh Pond Shopping Center and Sancta Maria Hospital, 
easily accessible by the Concord Avenue Bus out of Harvard Square 
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TO HAVE AND HAVE MORE 


Hot tips and cool advice for small investors 


by Scott Asen 

People are funny about mon- 
ey. We spend a lot of our lives 
working hard to earn it and save 
it. But the other side of the coin 
— what we do with the money 
after we earn it, where we keep 
our savings and how we make 
them work for us — often gets 
much less attention than it de- 
serves. 


And it deserves a lot. Money 
used carelessly, socked away in 
places where it’s not earning any 
return, or not earning as much as 
it should be, has the effect of de- 
valuing the work that went into 
earning it in the first place. 


What should be done with 
one’s savings is a highly individ- 
ual matter. Each person faces a 
different situation — individual 
needs, desire for security, wil- 
lingness to take risks and so 
forth. But the first step toward 
using money effectively is to get 
some understanding of the range 
of options available. And the 
range is huge. 


Money in the bank 
When it came to banks, Wil- 


A 


Local investment brokers spend long hours reading the latest quotes at the Boston Stock Exchange. 


lie Sutton knew what he was af- 
ter. He robbed a lot of them and 
he got caught a lot. But he kept 
going back for more. One day, 
while he was being led away in 
handcuffs: from still another 
bungled job, the arresting offi- 


cer tried to make some sense of it 
all. 

“Willie,” he said, ““You’re just 
going to have to go away again 
now. Why do you keep robbing 
banks?” Sutton couldn’t believe 
anybody smart enough to catch 


him could be so dumb. “That’s 
where the money is!”’ he replied. 

To Willie Sutton, all banks 
looked alike — with the excep- 
tion of subtle differences in se- 
curity precautions against peo- 
ple like him. They were all the 











In the year's runaway bestseller. 


SYLVIA PORTER HELPS YOU MAKE 
MOST OF EVERY CENT YOU HAVE. 


Sure it’s frightening to try and 
juggle your money these 
days. Now there’s help — a 
nuts-and-bolts lifetime guide 
that helps you earn, save, 
borrow, invest and enjoy your 
money more effectively. No- 
body is better equipped to 
give you this help than Sylvia Porter 
— the leading personal money-man- 
agement expert and columnist who 
originated President Ford's volunteer 
Citizens’ Action Committee. 
Sylvia Porter spent five years re- 
“searching her MONEY BOOK — but 
it reflects a lifetime gathering dollars- 
and-cents expertise in every area of 
personal finance. Whatever your 
problem — buying a house, 
selling stocks, planning a 


sending a son or daughter to 

college, or just plain making 

your money hold out through 

the last day of the month — 

Sylvia Porter has the facts, 
figures and answers. 

Each séction of SYLVIA 

PORTER'S MONEY BOOK is 

the equivalent of an up-to-date ref- 

erence book in its field — and she 

has organized all the sections to 

answer every possible money ques- 

tion in the most sensible and con- 

venient way. You get survival training 

for the jungle of inflationary reces- 

sion. You learn how to slash costs 

for food, clothing, housing, health, 

transportation, education, vacations 

— you name it:-You turn yoursei/f into 

the most effective money manager 





The first step is a budget. It’s also the end for 
most of us—who “‘go on a budget” as if it were 
a crash diet. Sylvia Porter makes you your own 
best money manager without the strain of an 
inflexible (usually unworkable) budget. She tells 
you the important step nearly everybody 
leaves out—and why you shou/dn't plan every- 
thing ahead. If you can add two and two, you 
can follow Sylvia Porter's easy instructions for 
setting up a foolproof, spend-proof system that 
lets you know where your money comes from, 
where it has to go, and how to stay on top of it 
in inflations or recessions or stagnations. And 
you'll find out: How to choose the right bank 
or banks for you * How to keep tax records « 
How to get the best deal in cash and credit « 
What to do when you're already over your head 
in debt—including the option of bankruptcy. 








You're already a careful shopper. Sylvia Porter 
shows how even you can cut from 5% to 50% 
in every area of the family budget. How to start 
a food-buying club « Calendar for bargains in 
everything from men’s shoes to tires * 12 tips 
to stretch the meat budget (Free Sample: set 
your oven at a low temperature for less shrink- 
age in roasting) * Do's and don'ts of major 
medical insurance * Three simple steps that 
alone can save you more than 25% of your 
appliance service costs * How to argue with a 
computer—and win « How to find bargain air 
fares, charter flights and tours * Where you can 
save on major furniture and rug purchases « 
How to shop for things you usually don’t shop 
for—including money, hospitals, even your own 
funeral expenses « And much, much more. 


You already suspect that the Big Money Oper. 

tors get.much better investment advice than 
you do, as a small investor. Actually 70% ot the 
nation's security analysts agree with you. Sylvia 
Porter evens the odds. How to use the tax 
advantages of savings bonds to create a tax- 


much marriage, children and divorce 
“cost’’ — and how to challenge the 
economic trauma of life’s milestones. 
And you learn to avoid painful mis- 
takes that go far beyond budgets. 
* Says Money Magazine: ‘‘This well- 
organized, well-indexed 1,105 page 
encyclopedia covers every possible 
money problem you might encounter. 
. .. It will probably earn a place on 
many family bookshelves beside Dr. 
Spock and Fannie Farmer.’’ And 
Consumer Affairs expert Betty Fur- 
ness of NBC-TV sums up: “SYLVIA 
PORTER'S MONEY BOOK should be 
on every family's bookshelf along 
with the Bible and the dictionary.”’ 





free education fund « A six-step method for 
buying mutual funds professionally * Four rules 


¥.@ for beating the stock market through ‘dollar 


cost averaging” * How to avoid “garbage” 
stocks * Techniques for investing on a budget 
* The bafflegab of stocks and bonds, clearly 
translated « How to start an investment club « 
Even a chapter on such far-out investment 
fields as rare books, antique cars, and postage’ 
stamps. And a full section on the investment 
you make in insurance and pension plans—in- 
cluding how the 1974 pension reform law can 
and should influence your retirement plans. 











They're the “biggest ticket” items of your lite 
—but most of us become experts only by mak- 
ing mistakes. Syivia Porter changes that. How 
to be your own appraiser—27 mistake-proof 


Available at all booksellers 
or order directly from 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. ZA-541 
Garden City, New York 11530 


Please send me. 


and handling costs. 


‘Name 


copy(ies) of SYLVIA PORTER'S 
MONEY BOOK @ $14.95. Enclosed is my check or 
money order. | understand you will pay all shipping 


checks for home-buyers « The 1974 tax ruling 
that vitally affects condo owners * Shopping 
for mortgages « The cheapest housing deal 
currently available * How your local FHA’s ‘‘DSI 
list’ (of unsatisfactory contractors) can prevent 
a build-your-dream-house disaster * The few 
days of the year when you can get a new car- 
virtually wholesale—better than rebates « Why 
trading in often beats selling your old car your- 
self * A seven-page checklist that makes any- 
one a shrewd used-car buyer * How to increase 
your gas mileage about 30% above average 
(Free Sample: in winter, always keep your gas 
tank as. full as possible.) « Dozens of little- 
known opportunities for cutting college costs « 
Facts and fi on college and federal work- 
and-study plans * How Social Security benefits 
can be a major source of income for many stu- 
dents who don't now use them. 
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State 
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same. They alk had money in 
them. Period. 

Well, Willie was wrong about 
other things, too. 

The consumer, especially in a 
major financial center like Bos- 
ton, is besieged with advertising 
for a wealth of different banking 
institutions of several different 
kinds and with similar names. 
The result can be total confu- 
sion. But there are differences. 

The three most common cat- 
egories are commercial banks, 
savings banks and savings and 
loan. associations. Each group 
was originally conceived to per- 
form a somewhat different range 
of financial functions. 

Historically, commercial 


} banks have provided a number 


of services to the individual de- 
positor but have often concen- 
trated even more heavily on of- 
fering deposit and loan-services 
to corporate customers. Savings 
banks began as thrift institu- 
tions; they tried to attract the in- 
dividual saver who wanted a re- 
turn on his deposits. Savings and 
loan associations began, too, 
with the intent of luring the in- 
dividual depositor, but added to 
that the additional purpose of 
providing mortgage loans to in- 
dividuals who wanted to buy 
homes. 

More recently, the lines of dis- 
tinction among different kinds of 
banks have blurred. A combina- 
tion of competitive pressure and 
changes in banking laws has led 
many institutions to @xpand the 
portfolio of services offered so 
that, today, the overlap is great- 
er than ever before. 

Consider the history of the so- 
called NOW account. Until a 
couple of years ago, depositors in 
savings banks and savings and 
loan associations, the ‘‘thrift in- 
stitutions,” were restriéted to 
the traditional interest-paying 
savings account. The customer 
opened an account and was giv- 
en a passbook. Any subsequent. 
deposits and withdrawals would 
be recorded on a transaction-by- 
transaction basis in that pass- 
book. In order to get money out 
of the account, the book had to 
be physically presented at the 
bank and the withdrawal made 
in cash, 

Then, about two years ago, a 
regulatory change permitted 
thrift institutions to offer what 
were called ‘Notice Order of 
Withdrawal” or NOW accounts. 
These resemble checking ac- 
counts — money can be with- 
drawn or bills paid by simply 
writing a check — but they pay 
interest like a normal savings ac- 
count. 

The NOW account suddenly 
let thrift institutions compete 
more strongly with commercial 
banks. The depositor who pre- 
viously might have eschewed the 
thrift institutions’ standard sav- 
ings account (with its interest) in 
favor of the commercial banks’ 
more flexible checking account 
could now open a NOW account 
at a savings bank or savings and 
loan association. 

Commercial banks faced an 
unpleasant decision. No banker 
likes paying interest on deposits 
if he can avoid it. But rather 
than risk losing vital deposits, 
the commercial banks soon be- 
gan offering their own NOW ac- 
counts. It is estimated that by 
May of this year virtually all of 
the larger commercial banks in 
the greater Boston area will pro- 
vide this service. 

As edges blur among the three 
main groups of banks, what 
group a bank belongs to be- 
comes less important to a pro- 
spective customer. To choose a 
bank, one should take a realistic 
look at one’s overall financial sit- 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 8 

uation, make a list of the ser- 
vices that one needs from a bank 
now and what services one like- 
ly will need in the future, then go 
out and comparison-shop be- 
tween individual banks. 

It is important to take a far- 
sighted approach. The relation- 
ship a person has with a bank is 
important. A number of non-de- 
posit banking services, especial- 
ly in the area of loans, involve 
judgments on the part of the 
‘bank. A consistently reliable 
customer of long standing will of- 
ten receive better treatment 
than one who is less well estab- 
lished. Think in terms of pick- 
ing a bank with which you are 
prepared to do business for a 
long time. 

Some banks offer a wide var- 
iety of deposit services. The most 
basic distinction is between ac- 
counts that pay no interest and 
those that do. The traditional 
checking account is the last 
holdout of the former. But with 
the advent of the NOW account 
there is less reason than ever be- 
fore to elect this option. A NOW 
account is identical to a check- 
ing account except that it pays 
interest. Both thrift institutions 
and commercial banks current- 
ly pay the same interest rate to 
NOW depositors — five per- 


cent. Commercial banks gen- 
erally require a minimum de- 
posit for NOW business, how- 
ever, which often falls in the $200 
range. When the balance in the 
account falls below the min- 
imum, some sort of extra charge 
is imposed. Many thrift institu- 
tions offer NOW service with no 
minimum deposit requirement. 

The NOW account has left the 
old-fashioned savings account 
with only two arguments in its 
favor. For many people, the ex- 
tra difficulty of getting at the 
money in this kind of account 
acts as a deterrent to careless 
spending. To them, a savings ac- 
count is a tool for forced saving. 
Additionally, a wrinkle in the 
banking laws permits thrift in- 
stitutions to pay one-quarter of 
one percent higher interest on 
savings accounts than commer- 
cial banks. Currently a savings 
account at a savings bank can 
yield 5's percent per year, ver- 
sus five percent at a commercial 
bank. Obviously this distinction 
is meaningful only if one is con- 
templating keeping significant 
deposit balances. 

If one is prepared to leave 
money on deposit for a fixed 
length of time, there are other 
options available at some banks 
which can bring a substantially 
higher rate of interest. Typical- 
ly, the longer a depositor is wil- 
ling to leave a fixed sum in an ac- 
count, the higher the interest 
rate. As an indication of the 


range of possibilities available, 
here is a list of options offered re- 
cently by one major Boston com- 
mercial bank. 

1) “Ninety Day Notice Ac- 
‘count” — Minimum balance 
$100. Initial. deposit must re- 
main in account for ninety days’ 
and ninety days notice must be 
given of any intended withdraw- 
al. Interest rate — 5.5 percent. 
2) $100 minimum. Money must 
remain in account at least one 
year. Interest rate — 6 percent. 
3) $100. minimum. Money must 
remain in account at least two 
and one half years. Interest rate 
— 6.5 percent. 

4) $1000 minimum. Money must 
remain in account at least four 
years. Interest rate — 7,25 per- 
cent. 


5) $1000 minimum. Money must , 


remain in account at least six 
years.- Interest rate — 7.5 per- 
cent. 

After narrowing your choices 
to the banks that offer the kind 
of account services you want,- 
you should take certain other 
services into consideration. 
Some banks offer accounts com- 
pletely free of service charges. 
Some impose a monthly charge. 
Some levy service charges.on ac- 
counts only below a certain size. 
Some charge by the check. The 
differences are not large, but 
they do exist and, when all else is 
equal, can help you make up 
your mind. 

Finally, it is worthwhile to 


check on a bank’s clearing rules. 
When a check is deposited in an 
account it takes a certain 
amount of time for the bank to 
process it and collect the funds. 
As long as a depositor’s account 
is in good standing it is the pol- 
icy of many banks to credit these 
funds to the customer's account 
at once. Checks can be cashed 
against the deposit immediate- 
ly. Certain other banks in the 
Boston area have a policy of re- 
quiring a certain number of 
days, sometimes as many as five, 
before they will formally credit a 
deposit. For someone living on a 
tight budget this waiting period 
can be very troublesome. 

Another type of banking in- 
stitution has been attracting 
considerable attention. Credit 
uniens offer many of the same 
services as the more traditional 
banks but are different in a num- 
ber of important ways. 

Their services are not avail- 
able to everyone. Each credit un- 
ion has been established by peo- 
ple who share, according to the 
regulatory language, a ‘“‘com- 
man bond,” and they then are 
open to anyone else who falls 
within that group. The laws are 
lenient as to how this common 
bond may be defined. It can be 
so general as to include any res- 
ident of a certain municipality or 
so specific as to be restricted to 
the employees of one corpora- 
tion. 

The depositors in a credit un- 
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ion are also its stockholders. 
Each account is called a “share 
account”; upon making an ini- 
tial deposit one becomes a 
‘“*member,” an owner. One of the 
ground rules dictates that every 
member, regardless of the size of 
his or her account, have avail- 
able precisely the same services 
and at the same price as every 
other member. 

Whereas other kinds of banks 
are in business to make profits 
for their shareholders (and 
shareholders are distinct from 
depositors), credit unions are in 
business to offer their members 
banking services at the lowest 
price or the highest return pos- 
sible consistent with staying af- 
loat. Participants can usually 
borrow money more cheaply 
than elsewhere and interest rates 
on deposits are typically higher. 
Credit union savings accounts 
are currently yielding in the 5'2 
to six percent range versus the 
five or 5'i~percent available in 
savings and commercial banks. 

The range of services that 
credit unions are pérmitted to of- 
fer is growing all the time. NOW 
accounts were recently ap- 
proved. Robert Patrowicz, gen- 
eral manager of the Credit Un- 
ion League of Massachusetts, 
claims, “Given imaginative and 
aggressive management — some- 
thing we're seeing more of all the 
time — there will be very excit- 
‘ing times ahead for credit un- 
ions. With the advantages we 
can offer we will be giving the 
thrift institutions and the com- 
mercial banks a real run for their 
money in the years to come.” 


Bonds and stocks 

Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained. Whoever said that was 
either a stockbroker with a good 
line of patter or an investor who 
died in 1968. Or 1928. It doesn’t 
tell the whole story. 

The other side of the story. is 
risk. Anything that anybody , 


does .with money has some ele- = 


ment of risk attachéd. And it is a 
good rule of thumb that the more 
you feel you stand to make, the 
greater the risk of loss if every- 
thing doesn't go according to 
plan. 

Certainly the safest place for 
money is a bank. The rate’of re- 
turn is on the low side, or maybe 
even zero. But your money is 
there when you want it, and it’s 
the same amount you put in, 
plus interest. It is insured~by an 
agency of the US government. 
Still there is a risk, however tiny. 
If the entire American banking 
system failed and if the govern- 
ment were in a state of collapse, 
it is possible that the insurance 
covering bank deposits would be- 
come valueless. The danger is 
minuscule, but it is there. 

With the exception of bank de- 
posits, most places that people 
choose to put spare funds come 
under the heading of ‘“‘invest- 
ments.”’ The chief goal of banks 
is to keep money; the aim of in- 
vestments is to take bigger risks 
in the hope of making money. 

The two most popular forms of 
investment are bonds and 
stocks. Bonds are debt instru- 
ments, issued in return for mon- 
ey lent. They are issued by many 
kinds and classes of berrowers, 
from the federal government to 
municipalities to individual cor- 
porations. Each issue has a fixed 
“maturity,” we., the date at 
which its bonds are scheduled to 
be redeemed and the loan re- 
paid. And each issue has an in- 
terest rate, fixed when the bonds 
are first sold and payable at in- 
tervals — usually semiannually 
— throughout the life of the 
bonds. 

Bonds vary in risk from the ex- 
tremely safe to the highly spec- 
ulative, depending on the finan- 
cial strength of the issuer. Typ- 
ically, the riskier ones carry 
higher interest rates, since that 
is the only way investors can be 
persuaded to buy them. There 
are several companies that stu- 
dy the issuers of bonds and pub- 

Continued on page 13 


































































age reason 
for 
owning a 
home: | 


~ beting angle + 


if it makes sense to own a home when you're married, it makes just as 
much sense when you’re not. The benefits are the same for. every- 


- body: . 
inflation: . 


. the home you want. . 
. growing equity 


. tax advantages. . 


. a hedge against 


Before you buy, though, talk to a REALTOR. REALTORS are real es- 
_ tate professionals who know how to simplify home-hunting for busy — 
~ singles. They do the hard wark instead of you. With or without.a mate, 
“owning a home is great. deo: more information contact a REALTOR to- 


day.. 


REALTOR® 


“%, # 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS subscribes to the 
policy that equal opportunity in the acquisition of housing can best 
be accomplished through leadership, example, education, and. the 
mutual cooperation of:the reatestate industry and the pubtic. ee 


i 


See one of these Realtors — They're Real Estate ipeciBaladeniale 


FORSYTH REALTY, INC. PEPER ALCOREA. 


478 Mass. Ave. 
263-8318 


FOSTER FLAGG & CO. 


394 Mass. Ave. 
263-3303 


Betas 
as YLE & CO. 


George B. Demeter, Pres. 
59 Beacon St. 
523-0681 


DEMETER REALTY 
179 Marlborough St. 
267-1307 


A.E. RONDEAU 
69 Appleton St. 
261-3528 


BETTY GIBSON 


REALTORS 
52a Union Park 


262-1245 
HUNNEMAN 
& CO., INC. 
16 Arlington St. 
266-4430 


OLDE FORGE oatmeal 
93 Charles St. 
227-6600 


Be RINE 
AN & CO., INC. 


87 Hammond St. 
969-2447 


Real Estate ; 
99 Cambridge St. 
272-6030 


CO., INC. 
18 Brattle St. 
864-4430 


HOLLISTON 


N E. LEEK 
Real Estate 
Center Professional Bldg. 
429-6781 


HYDE PARK 
RKE & SON 
Realtors — Estab. 1915 


1279 “on St. 
361-18 


JAMAICA 1 PLAIN 
OWLER 


& SONS 
743 Centre St. 


524-0500 
MALDEN 


S.E. REINHERZ 
155 Main St. 
321-2700 


MARBLEHEAD 
ATLA REAL 
ESTATE CO. 


159 Atlantic Ave. 
631-1791 


fOFIN- LEAHY R.E. 


315 Boston Ave. 
395-3330 


we. 
LONGWOOD 


ASSOCIATES 


626 Commonwealth Ave. 
332-5500 


ONE 
Real Estate & Insurance 
241 Walnut St. 
527-1368 


DOLPH 
te 


Since 1952 
1102 North Main St. 
963-3330 


SOUTHBOROUGH 
D REALTY 

71 Turnpike Rd. 

485-2222 


REVERE 
CAVARET REALTY 


1025 Revere Beach Parkway 
289-8600 


We. SAVAGE 


264 Boston Post Rd. 
358-7391 


7 aaa Beek 
| EALTY 


1874 Centre St. 
327-6300 
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BUDGET 


Continued from page 4 

ily has lived in the same triple- 
decker house on Robey Street in 
Dorchester. Virginia’s husband 
George once worked at a Jewish 
bakery, but the place closed 
when the neighborhood began to 
run down. For the past 10 years 
he’s worked at Bombardieri’s 
Superette and Bakery on Dor- 
chester Avenue. 

Mr. Doucas, having shifted to 
baking Italian bread, takes home 
$125 a week, with which he sup- 
ports his wife and himself, her el- 
derly mother, and their young- 
est son. Virginia Doucas has wor- 
ked off and on at local factories, 
making everything from dan- 
cing costumes to eclairs, but now 
she prefers to stay close to home 
to care for her mother and so has 
no income. Her son is receiving 
unemployment checks while he 
looks for work, but she has not 
asked him to pay room and 
board. ‘He's got plans,” she ex- 
plains, ‘so I give him the ben- 
efit of the doubt, see if he can 
construct something for him- 
self.” 

One hundred twenty-five a 
week. The Doucases own their 
home and rent out two apart- 
ments for $60 and $65 per 
month. The rentals cover their 
taxes, water and sewer but don’t 
bring in additional income. In 
winter, a week’s supply of heat- 
ing oil costs $40. One two-month 
electric bill for $72, of which 
nearly a third was a fuel adjust- 
ment surcharge, so angered Mrs. 
Doucas that she volunteered to 
work for the Fred Harris cam- 
paign, her first political involve- 
ment. 


To hold down food costs, Mrs. 
Doucas watches for grocery sales 
leaflets and shuttles (in a three- 
year-old compact) between two 
supermarkets on Morrissey 
Boulevard, keeping an eye on the 
bargain tahles. Sometimes, 
(“when he's got a few dollars,’’) 
she and her husband head for a 
wholesale market on Mass. Ave. 


- 


and load up on meat for their 
freezer. Still, the weekly grocery 
bill always comes to at least $35. 

Their other expenses are 
slight. They .don’t use. credit 
cards, and they are not in debt. 
The Doucases seldom, eat out 
and spend little on entertain- 
ment or vacations. Recently they 
attended a $20-per-couple dance 
given by one of the Greek socie- 
ties, “but that’s a special ev- 
ent,” she notes, “‘a once-a-year 
thing.” Another small luxury — 
Mrs. Doucas likes to visit her 
hairdresser every other week. 
“Sometimes a treat picks you up 
out of the doldrums,” she says. 

Mrs. Doucas worries about 
medical expenses, as the family 
has no insurance and doesn’t 
qualify for Medicaid. So far, 
Boston City Hospital has been 
understanding. “I. don’t want 
something for nothing, but I told 
them I wasn’t covered and 
they've let me pay when I can,” 
she says. “I don’t want to gyp 
anybody; we've always paid our 
way. 

“We're not really making out 
that well,” she thinks. “It’s frus- 
trating. Really skilled, profes- 
sional people are the only ones 
that can make it. We’re not star- 
ving, but there’s things I'd like to 
do I don’t do. f 

“We don’t live high. My hus- 
band doesn’t look for too much 
either. He goes to work and 
comes home. That’s it.” 


Bill Rebelsky, who has a mis- 
leading amount of hair for an ex- 
ecutive, is Polaroid’s equal op- 
portunity manager and _assis- 
tant to the~ president, with a 
plant-filled office in Tech Square 
and a salary of “very close to 
$40,000 a year.”’ His wife, Fre- 
da, a psychology professor at 
BU, earns about $22,000 a year 
plus $3000 to $4000 in royalties 
for books she has published. 

When they were married 20 
years ago Bill was unemployed, 
Freda taught emotionally dis- 
turbed children, and they scrim- 
ped. Now, in their mid-40s, th 
don’t have to. “I’m not a very 
careful budgeter,” Bill admits. 
“We're in the fortunate position 


of having enough.” at Ee 
The largest single bit of their 
income goes to taxes; he estim- 
ates that the federal and state 
governments take almost half. 
“It doesn’t particularly anger 
me,” he comments. “It could an- 
ger me a_great deal less if the 
government would say, ‘You tell 
us which programs you want it 
spent on.’ As a matter of fact, I 
think that’s a dandy idea.” 
The next biggest expense is 
not shelter, but food. “Our ten- 
dency is to buy good food, whis- 
key and wine and spend money 
on it,” Bill says. ““We eat well. 
When we eat out we’ go to good 
places — The Ritz, Maitre Jac- 
ques."’ The Rebelskys also en- 
tertain at home and, because 
Freda thinks it’s important for 
students to see how their profes- 
sors live, several times a year as 
many as 300 BU students may be 
milling through the house drink- 
ing sherry and consuming pas- 
try from the Blacksmith House 
bakery. In all, the food and booze 
budget runs close to $5000 a 
year. « 
The Rebelskys’ big Victorian 
house near Newton Corner, on 
the other hand, is a comparative 
steal. They bought it 15 years 
ago for about $20,000. Mortgage 
and tax payments now run only 


about $270 a month. 

Rebelsky, reciting expendi- 
tures in declining order, puts va- 
cations fourth, Winters, during 
BU’s semester break, they fly 
somewhere warm for a week — 
St. Maarten this year. Sum- 
mers, they rent a house on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard for a month. To- 
tal vacation costs: about $4000 a 
year: 

Books and art come next. The 
Rebelskys began buying inex- 
pensive prints when they were 
“young marrieds”’ and now own 
“a fairly significant print collee- 
tion. I don’t think either of us 
looks on our art as an apprecia- 
ting source of wealth,” he notes. 
“We do not buy art as an invest- 
ment.” 

Freda Rebelsky does buy some 
stocks and bonds and invests in 
The Third Century Fund, which, 
in turn, invests in “ecology, em- 
ployment and good things,” her 
husband says. She also invests in 
a New York group that helps 
build housing for minority 
groups. They help support a 
Mississippi family through a 
charitable organization called 
the Box Project and donate to 
‘causes that tend to be liberal in 
nature. We’re on a hell of a lot of 
mailing lists.”’ 

The Rebelskys have a 12-year- 


old son who goes to public school 
in Newton and is. not, according 
to his father, much of an ex- 
pense. “If he chooses to go ta col- 
lege, he'll go,”’. Rebelsky adds. 
“If we have money to send him 
to college, we'll send him. If not, 
he can work — we did. He can al- 
ways go to BU tuition-free. I 
guess we're relatively relaxed 
about future kinds of expenses. 

“It’s not my goal in life to 
make more and more money. I’m 


not terribly anxious to make 


more. And I probably never will 
make a significant amount 
more.” 

Bill notes that he and Freda 
have somewhat different ap- 
proaches to spending money. 
Generally, she pays for food and 
liquor, clothing, and her own ex- 
penses and investments; he pays 
for most of the rest. She clips 
coupons and shops for specials; 
he hates to bother. “I'll wear 
clothes forever because it’s a has- 
sle to go out and buy,” he ex- 
plains. “I refuse to save $5 by 
bringing back whiskey from St. 
Maarten. I enjoy being in the 
position where I don’t terribly in- 
convenience myself to save mon- 
ey,”’ he says. 

Bill has succinct advice on- 
how to live within a budget.‘ 
‘Make more.” 





ADVICE 


Continued from page 5 

Gifts and Joint Property (capital 
gains and losses, estate and in- 
heritance taxes, etc.) Lesson 5: 
Trusts and Wills (advantages, 
pitfalls, duties of an executor, 
etc), and Lesson 6: Plans and 
Prospects (your lifestyle and its 
impact on your capital and in- 
come requirements etc.). 

After completing the lessons 
as outlined above, each student 
fills out a personal financial 
form, which covers his or her cur- 
rent financial condition and asks 
questions about future goals. 
These answers are then ana- 
lyzed by a computer that has 
been programed by experts in 
each of the money management 











You're getting relaxed. You're getting happier. You're getting » 
free checking plus 5% interest. Witha NOW Account at any of our seven nearby 
offices. The NOW Account at Workingmens. It’s absolutely hipnotizing. 
(My agent told me to say that.) 


A MIGHTY, HUMBLE BANK 














fields, and an extremely de- 
tailed 10-to-15-page report eval- 
uating the questionnaire in- 
formation is returned to each 
student. The report evaluates 
specific areas of the student’s as- 
sets and expenses and then out- 
lines a personal program to guide 
the student in future financial 
management — how much mon- 
ey is needed to achieve desired 
goals, whether planning for chil- 
dren’s college education, per- 
sonal retirement, the best kinds 
of insurance programs or invest- 
ments — all to meet the indi- 
vidual’s desired lifestyle. 

In as much as we are all a lit- 
tle skeptical today about feed- 
ing personal data into a compu- 
ter and the question of invasion 
of privacy, Ed Rowell made it a 
major point to explain that ex- 
treme care has been taken to in- 
sure confidentiality. All of the 
course’s paperwork is handled by 
the computer, which identifies 
the student by a code number. 
After completion of the personal 
analysis, the information is re- 
tained for a brief time so that a 
student may get an extra copy of 
the analysis sent to a lawyer or 


other adviser. The stored in- 
formation is then destroyed. 

One other point of consumer 
interest is that the bank makes 
no direct attempt to sell its ser- 
vices to people taking the course. 
The basic philosophy is that as 
more people become educated to 
the need for personal financial 
planning the bank’s services will 
sell themselves. 

While most home study pro- 
grams promise people great 
things for their futures — more 
success and riches, greater hap- 
piness — the only promise made 
here is that when you're fin- 
ished with this program you'll 
know more about how to handle 
your own personal finances, how-’ 
ever great or small they may be, 
and how to ask the right ques- 
tions so you get the best an- 
swers. 


Further information on the 
Personal Financial Planning 
Course is available by writing to 
Edward S. Rowell Jr., Old Col- 
ony Trust Division, First Nat- 
ional Bank of Boston, PO Box 
1975, Boston, Mass. 02105 or by 
calling (617) 434-4278. 








service charges. 





With a Commonwealth NOW Account for your 
checking and savings, you have the best of both 
worlds. You write as many checks as you want 
(they’re free) while your money goes right on 
earning interest (5% compounded daily from 
date of deposit), as long as you keep a $100 mini- 
mum balance. You can do all your banking by 
mail (we pay postage both ways). You do get a 
monthly statement, and there are absolutely no 


What more could we possibly do? 

Have banking your way. One bank for every- 
thing you'll ever need — from savings accounts to 
cash reserve accounts to our new best-you-can- 
‘get NOW Account. The Commonwealth. Now 
more than ever, the bank for all reasons. 


COMMONWEALTH 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
8 convenient offices in Boston, Brighton, 


East Boston, and Chelsea: 


Telephone: (all offices) 742-5000 


TOWN BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Commonwealth bank 


A 
Coolidge Corner and Chestnut Hill 
T 











INVEST 


Continued from page 10 
lish directories ranking the 
bonds according to risk. 

An investor can hope to make 
money in bonds in two ways — 
by collecting a higher interest 
rate than he could get from a 
bank or by benefiting from a rise 
in the price of the bond. Mar- 
kets are maintained in most 
bonds; prices. fluctuate, some- 
times quite widely, according to 
changes in prevailing interest 
rates. 

A bond is evidence of an ob- 
ligation. A share of stock is evi- 
dence of ownership. If a com- 
pany has one hundred shares of 
stock outstanding and you own 
one of them, you own one per- 
cent of that company. If the 
company doubles in value your 
share will double right along 
with it. If it declines in value by 
75 percent, so does your share. 

A good many stocks pay divi- 
dends. Unlike interest on bonds, 
however, these are paid only if 
management so desires. Div- 
idends can be raised or lowered 
at will. For most investors, div- 
idends are at best a secondary 
reason for buying stocks. The 
primary reason is the hope of 
capital appreciation through a 
rise in price. 

Movements in stock prices, up 


soared by more than 100 per- 
cent. 

Before undertaking any sort of 
investment program, one should 
try to procure the best available 
advice. The risks can be so great 


that almost anything should be _ 


done to minimize them. Many 
investors do so through “‘mut- 
ual funds’’ — pools of money 
that are invested in turn in 
stocks and/or bonds by staffs of 
professional managers. 

Anyone buying and selling se- 
curities directly must deal 
through a brokerage house. 
Brokers act as agents perform- 
ing transactions for the public. 
They are paid a commission for 
their services. It is always best to 
deal with a firm whose name is 
well-known to you, working on 
the theory that they have a rep- 
utation to protect. Talk to a lot 
of people and try to find the 
name of one broker at such a 
firm who has a history of good 
client relationships — not just 
making occasional money for 
people but serving a number of 
clients responsibly and well over 
a long period of time. Having 
found a broker, spend time lay- 
ing out the specifics of your fi- 
nancial situation. Ask him to 
tailor.an investment program es- 
pecially for you. Watch to see 
that he sticks’ to it. Above all, 
never take risks you can’t af- 
ford. 


The wild blue yonder — 
bellies to bullion 

Another form of investment 
that involves speculation in what 
are called ‘“‘commodities”. A 
commodity is any substance 
that can be sold in bulk lots, one 
lot being effectively identical to 
another lot of the same size. 
Bushels of grain .. . carloads of 
pork bellies . . . bags of wool. . . 
bars of gold . . . all are commod- 
ities. 

For a number of commodities 
there are organized markets in 
which “futures” are traded. A 
future is the right to take deliv- 
ery of a certain quantity of a cer- 
tain commodity at some specif- 
ied date in the future. If the price 
for that commodity rises in the 
meantime, you win. If it falls, 
you lose. It is all completely le-’ 
gal — and completely compli- 
cated. People have made for- 
tunes overnight by playing these 
markets. And lost fortunes just 
as fast. It is one of the few in- 
vestment arenas in which it is 
possible to lose more than you 
start out with. For any but the 
most hardened gladiator play- 
ing with money he or she can 
honestly afford to lose, and work- 
ing with the most professional 
advice available, it is an arena to 
keep away from. 


Advice from the pros 
In an attempt to get some in- 


dependent suggestions for the 
lay investor, the Phoenix con- 
tacted three professionals, men 
who make their living making in- 
vestments for other people. In 
each case the same hypothetical 
situation was set up. A 30-year 

old man with a wife and two chil- 
dren has an income of roughly 
$25,000 a year. He has accumu- 
lated $10,000 which he is pre- 
pared to invest. What should he 
do? . 


According to Charlie 

Charlie Palmer is a stock- 
broker with Advest and Com- 
pany, a Boston brokerage house. 
He deals with institutional cli- 
ents like mutual funds and in-’ 
surance companies. 

‘For a 30-year-old with 
$10,000 to invest I would def- 
initely recommend a mutual 
fund. Either a load or a no-load 
fund. (‘Load’ refers to the front 
end commission, often as high as 
8'» percent, charged to buyers 
of certain funds. There are many 
funds of each type.) If he bought 
it through me it would be a load 
fund because, candidly, I like to 
get paid. There are a number of 
funds that I have faith in. The 
Vance Sanders Investors Fund, 
the Putnam Growth Fund, the 
Mass. Investors Growth Fund 
and the Fidelity Growth Fund 
are four favorites. 

“The whole point of recom- 
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mending a fund is that it will 
give you diversification. With a 
small investment you own a 
piece of a pool that is invested in 
a lot more stocks than you could 
ever own buying shares directly. 
There’s safety in numbers. I 
might even split the money up 
and buy a couple of funds to get 
the benefit of more than one 
management team. 

“For a 30-year-old I'd put the 
whole $10,000 in growth funds. I 
wouldn't bother with any bonds 
at all. Somebody that age can af- 
ford to be more on the aggres- 
sive side.” 


But Ben Gannett disagrees 

Ben Gannett is a principal of 
Gannett, Welsh, Ives and Kot- 
ler, Inc., investment counselors. 
The firm manages individual ac- 
counts of $150,000 and up. Total 
assets under management are 
between 50 and 60 million dol- 
lars. 

“We believe preservation of 
capital, especially in times like 
these, is the most important 
thing of all. A great deal de- 
pends on an individual’s back- 

Continued on page 15 








and down, can be very great and 
very fast. Mass psychology plays 
a major role in the fluctuations 
of stock markets. The price of a 
company’s stock can change out 
of all proportion to changes in 
the fortunes of the company it- 
self. A number of big corpora- 
tions saw their stock prices de- 
cline by as much as 80 or 90 per- 
cent in the early ’70s. In the last 
few months, with the arrival of 
more encouraging economic 
news, a number of stocks have 








PROVIDENT LOAN 


Affiliate Of 
DANIEL SEIDLER G SONS 


e LOANS 


Retain Ownership at Low Interest Rates. 


e JEWELRY APPRAISALS 


Expert written appraisals. Nationally Accepted. 


e CASH FOR DIAMONDS 


Top prices for your unwanted diamonds 
jewelry and silverware. 


e BROKERAGE SERVICE 
You may set the price . . . we will 
Sell your jewelry for you. 


Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 
ELEVATOR 


to 3rd Floor 221-5790 


333 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 




















‘ALLAN D. 
GERSTEN, C.L.U. 


Can one 


_ insurance agent 
offer all this? 


*Retirement Plans 
*Mortgage Cancellation 
Policies 
*Educational Funds 
*Group Coverages 
*Profit Sharing and 
Pension Benefits 
*Hospitalization,. Disability 
Income and 
Major Medical Insurance 


Yes. For Life insurance that covers 
all your needs, talk to your John 
Hancock Agent. 


111 Washington St. 
‘Brookline ¢ 731-4000 


\ 
NCO 


Life Insurance 




















AUTO INSURANCE 


* CARS-TRUCKS-CYCLES 
TAXIS-MOBILE HOMES ETC. 


* IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
* TIME PAYMENTS 


* OVER 23 YEARS SAME 
ADDRESS 


% OPEN DAILY 9 TO 6-SAT 9 TO 1 


™ 666-5600 


Complete _ ae Service 
ALSO REAL ESTATE LICENSED MASS. ME. & N.H. 


JAMES F BRENNAN 


11 UNION SQ., SOMERVILLE 





INS 
AGENCY INC. 









Tax Mancan 





For high quality 
guaranteed service at 
low tax deductible fees: 


CAMBRIDGE 

639 Mass. Ave 

(Central Sq.) © 868-1374 
1384 Mass. Ave. 
(Harvard Sq.) @ 492-4882 
WATERTOWN 

2 Mt. Auburn St. 

(Wat. Sq.) @ 923-9636 



























You may be 
the IRS but fee 


to the new law. 





(617) 723-7550 


+ 


“Everything You Always 
Wanted To Know About 
Your Pension Plan But Were 
Afraid To Ask.” 


on us. We are specialists in 
retirement plans conforming 


JF. BLUM & ASSOCIATES 

SUITE 1225, 
‘ONE BOSTON PLACE ; 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02108. 


afraid to ask 
| free to call 


JED. 

















Coolidge 
Bank & Trust 





Aword | 
of Advice to 
Young 
People 
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If you're still in school, just 
beginning to earn a living, 
or a newlywed, it’s the per- 
fect time to start a life in- 
surance program. 


With. Metropolitan’s Modi- 
fied Premium Life Policy 
you can start at any time 
through your age_25 when . 
initial rates are surpris- 
ingly low. It’s life insurance 
protection you can build 
on in later life... some- 
thing you'll be glad you did 
... for years to come. 
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RICHARD SANTINI 
66 Silsbee Street 
Lynn, Mass. 01901 


& itan 
wage ata 


@ Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
foccece ROARS EOL OZ ED 


| would like, without obli- 
gation, more information 
on the Metropolitan Plan 
featured above. 





Name Age 








City State 





Zip Tel 





Apt . 





(Mail to address above) 
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You Can 
Bank On 


CP} Ce Boson @ 
For Good 
News 
Every 
Week 


STORE 
THE 
OFFICE SHOP Ltd. 


545 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. O21 It 


Tel. 261-2222 





OFFICE SUPPLIES — GIFTS — STATIONERY 




















Perhaps your 
company s 
arerit SOS 


Marketing strategies. Engineering data. Profit 

projections. Product formulas. Much of this 

confidential information can easily be found in 

wastebaskets. Your wastebaskets. It’s there for 

the taking. 

We can help overcome that problem. Our line 

of Shredmaster’ paper shredders is an economical, 
effective solution. Shredmaster will take these papers and shred them into 
illegible strips. Strips that can be used as packing stuffing. You get both 
communications security and an ecological side-benefit. - 


JOHN W. MURRAY CO. 


One Stop Office Equipment Center 
133 Pearl Street, Boston, MA 02110 
426-2312 


Also on display — copiers, calculators, typewriters, binders, office 
furniture, full line stationery, print, etc. 
SALES SERVICE RENTALS 


Call or write for free 
record retention 
schedule. Visit our 
showroom for 
demonstration. 














New! A pocket calculator specifically 
designed for complete business management! 


Hewlett-Packard’s HP-22 puts an ideal combination of financial, 
mathematical and statistical functions right at your fingertips. 


ean 


“Complete display of all models 


* HP-22 model features: 19 memories, 
5 financial memories, 4 operational 
memories plus 10 addressable 


memories for data and register 
arithmatic. 


* our prices are the lowest in town! 
Compare them! 


Our Price: 


$152.95 


Compare It — Then Buy It! 


Supply and Boutique Shop 


775 Commonwealth Ave. — 
George Sherman Union Bldg. 
353-3680 





CREDIT 


Continued from page 3 

per month on the first $200, 2 
percent of the unpaid balance 
per month on the next $400, 1.75 
percent of the unpaid balance 
per month on the next $400 and 
.75 percent per month of the un- 
paid balance on any part of the 
loan between $1000 and $3000. 


Auto loans 

Many banks offer special auto 
loan packages. In most ways 
these closely resemble standard 
personal.installment loans. The 
same institutions — credit un- 
ions, commercial banks and fi- 
nance companies — offer them. 
The customer can negotiate au- 
to loans of different durations, 
but the interest rate is generally 
not negotiable. Commercial 
banks are the most flexible re- 
garding the amount of down pay- 
ment, sometimes allowing a cus- 
tomer with good credentials to 
borrow as much as the full price 
of the car. Credit unions and fi- 
nance companies will usually 
lend on no more, than 75 or 80 
percent of the price. 

Interest rates on car loans at 
commercial banks today are in 
the area of 12 percent per year 
for new cars and 14 percent for 
used vehicles. Credit union char- 
ges are typically a little lower 
and finance companies substan- 
tially higher — exceeding 20 per- 
cent in some cases. 

Most lenders, make it a prac- 
tice to take the-car, if it is a new- 
or late-model used car, as col- 
lateral. Commercial banks, how- 
ever, are less inclined to look to 
the vehicle for security than are 
other lenders and rely more 
heavily on the general credit of 


the borrower. In some cases this —- 


tends to make banks more gen- 
erous than others in their wil- 
lingness to lend for the purchase 
of older used cars. 

Often a used automobile that 
has been maintained especially 
well will be sold for more than 
the book value that its year and 
model number indicate it is 
worth, Credit unions and fi- 
nance companies generally ad- 
here rigidly to book valuations in 
computing loan value and, as a 
result, may be unwilling to lend 
even the normal 75 percent of the 
price of such a car. " 
Education loans 

Some commercial banks have 
special school loan programs. 
Usually these are of a fairly 
short-term nature. One such pro- 
gram at a large Boston bank of- 
fers a full year’s school expenses 
to students who can repay the 
loan within a year. The loans are 
normally written in September 
and mature the following Sep- 
tember. The interest rate is 10 
percent. 

Commercial banks can also be 
a source of state or federal gov- 
ernment guaranteed school loans 
under the Higher Education 
Loan Plan. These normally re- 
quire no payback until nine 
months after graduation, after 
which amortization (repay- 
ment) can be stretched over five 
to 10 years. Interest on the debt 
is paid quarterly from the time 
the loan begins. The current rate 
on these loans is seven percent. 


Home mortgages 

While some commercial banks 
and credit unions make mort- 
gage loans, the vast bulk of this 
business falls to savings banks 
and savings and loan associa- 
tions. These lenders usually pre- 
fer to.write mortgages on prop- 
erties located in the communi- 
ties where they conduct the rest 
of their operations. The ra- 
tionale for this ground rule is 
partly one of public service to lo- 
cal residents. They believe also 
that they are better qualified to 
evaluate risks in the areas they 
know best. 

Traditionally, mortgages have 
adhered to a. standard format. 


They are written with average 
maturities of 20 to 25 years and 
interest rates are usually fixed 
through the life of the loan. The 
rate depends on the amount of 
the down payment relative to the 
total cost of the property. One 
savings and loan association re- 
cently quoted rates of 9.25 per- 
cent with 20 percent of the price 
down, 9 percent with 30 percent 
down and 8.75 percent with 40 
percent down. 

Many mortgages are made 
with the provision that after 
some specified period, often 
three years, the mortgage may be 
taken to another institution for 
renegotiation. This can be ad- 
vantageous to the borrower if, 
during that period, there has 
been a substantial drop in inter- 
est rates. Costs of closing the 
transaction at the second insti- 
tution, though, can often cost $5- 
600. A minor drop in rates would 
be negated by this additional ex- 


nse. : 

Recently, Charlestown Sav- 
ings Bank announced a new 
mortgage package based on a 
variable rate concept. The in- 
terest rate of such a loan chan- 
ges during the life of the loan, 
“floating” according to a prede- 
termined formula that ties it to 
an interest rate index published 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. It is expected that other 
banks will soon follow suit ‘with 
similar options. 

A spokesperson for Charles- 
town Savings commented on the 
variable rate idea: “For a cus- 
tomer considering holding a 
mortgage for a comparatively 
short period of time, this could 
be attractive. The starting in- 
terest rate is one-half percent be- 
low that for most fixed interest 
mortgages. Looking farther 
ahead, of course, there is no way 
to judge what may happen to 
rates so it is harder to evaluate 
the merits of this approach ver- 
sus a fixed percentage arrange-. 
ment..From the bank’s point of 
view, it will allow us to keep up 
with the changes in our cost of 
funds. It will help insulate us 
against the risk of a higher cost - 
of money in the future.” 


Credit ratings 

When a consumer applies for 
credit, at a store, a bank,-a fi- 
nance company or wherever, it is 
standard practice for that com- 
pany to make independent 
checks as to that person’s credit 
standing. This usually involves 
investigating the potential cus- 
tomer’s record directly, with 
other past sources of credit, or 
indirectly, through a clearing- 
house for credit information — a 
credit bureau. 

If a consumer is refused credit 
he has a number of rights under 
the state and federal Fair Credit 
Reporting Acts. These rights are 
broadest if the refusal is based 
on negative information con- 
tained in the person’s file at a 
credit bureau. First, he must be 
informed that that is the reason 
for his refusal. Then he can de- 
mand access to his file. If he 
wants to dispute an item, the 
credit bureau is required to re- 
investigate that item. If it re- 
mains in dispute the consumer 
can write a short statement lay- 
ing out his position on the ques- 
tioned information; that state- 
ment must become a part of hs 
file from then on. 

In the case of credit being de- 
nied on the basis of negative in- 
formation received. from an- 
other creditor, the consumer’s 
rights are less broad. The reason 
for denial must be stated but the 
name of the source need not be 
given out. 

If a consumer has reason to be- 
lieve that he is being illegally 
discriminated against, either 
through denial of credit or im- 
position of unfair credit terms, 
he should take the matter to one 
of two places — the Consumer 
Protection Agency of the Mass- 
achusetts Attorney General’s Of- 
fice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
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INVEST 


Continued from page 13 a 

ground, the kind of life he leads, 

his total financial profile and so OW O Ou n a a an 
forth, but whoever it is, we are 


most concerned with seeing that 


he preserves the bottom line. It 
might be that the best thing is O or ar Var 
the safest of all — a savings ac- = 


count or a daily income fund 
that allows him to benefit from 
interest rates on high-grade 
short-term debt instruments. In 
that category, one fund we use 
and like is the Fidelity Daily In- 
come Trust. There are a number 


f similar funds but hould : : = 
mew chests phish tans. 2 | BayBank. A new identity has been added to our old familiar 
a house with a widely known name. Making it easy for you to recognize us as one of the 
name. e 
Nhe te siebetl Rada ah auie 10 BayBanks in Eastern Massachusetts that have been 

7 invest in the — gn . related for a long time. And giving us a chance to 

ave a persona etis agains . 5 one ° e 
Siete, You'se Saab: Giewen la with provide you with some exciting banking services. 
a lot of other people. You get no . 
individual attention. There is no N 


way to tailor the investment pro- 
! gram to your needs. Your chan- B 8 k 
. ces of making much money are a an 


“a slim and you may well lose. 


“One approach that might be 


considered is to do the most con- We've Made a New Name For Ourselves 
servative possible thing with 
three quarters of the money, 
then take the other $2500, find a 
| good broker and have him put it 
= to work really hard in something 
like the option market. Just be 
well aware that you might end 
up with only $7500.” 


hod finaly iar OF A STUFFED SHIRT 


Richard Tucker is with the . 7 
firm of Scudder, Stevens and he MARTY KALIKOW. 


Clark. Investment counselors, ‘6 
iy’ wakdiane tek thd dialaleber. His style is performance. A lawyer and CPA. At 29, 


























hood of five billion dollars. Of r » : a V.P. heading up the Investment Advisory team at 

this, about 700 million is in in- : : UST. He translates the complex worlds of 

ternally controlled mutual Se ; Accounting and Law into practical investment 
“8 te strategy. 


funds. The rest is split between 
individuals’ accounts and pools 
managed for institutions like 


pension funds and insurance [iB \ ; A as ) 
companies. Scudder manages a . : . 
; piece of the Harvard College En- os ' , re > 
dowment Fund. There isno min- | — i 8 / CORP 


imum account size but the min- 
imum fee charged is three thou- 
sand dollars per year. The effect 


is to keep away most accounts of . With complete Banking and Trust Services and 

under half a million dollars. f affiliated companies servicing corporate and 
“This a ee 9 — - ersonal financial needs. . . 

to answer knowing so little about q =a * . 

the person in question. It’s a lit- ight here in ma 7 1 23 

tle like asking a doctor to pre- ; ~ 


scribe something for a patient 
with a stomach ache. You know é Member FDIC 


some things not to do but you 
don’t know enough about the ail- 6é 339 
ment to prescribe very effective- our r eal assets ar e Dp eople 
ly. 

“My guess is that a mutual 
fund or a couple of funds would 
be the way to go. It might make 


sense to put part of the money in ¥ 
a conservative fund that buys - 
things like ATT and General 


Motors, then put the rest in a 
more aggressively managed 
fund. And all of this is predica- 
ted on the person’s already hav- 


ing enough in a savings account Account, 
or insurance so that the $10,000 te one er 
is really money he can afford to 











put at risk. 
“If there’s one thing I feel 
strongly about it is that people * 





should buy no-load funds. There 
is absolutely no history to prove 


that you can make more money | © 

in a fund that you have to pay a ete f “check. 

commission to buy. In fact, one a 
of our funds, the Scudder De- 

velopment Fund, is a no-load 














and had the best performance in In 1972, Charlestown Savings Once you qualify, and you do write Mr. Carl W. Lind 
the country last year for any introduced the Two-Way Account, the a Two-Way check for more than your Charlestown Savings Bank 
fund over 10 million dollars in savings account you can spend. In just balance, we'll automatically loan you P.O. Box 55 
size. cat potiaece more people had . Two-Way poe ananee upto ed available Boston, MA 02112 
“To find a good no-load fun t than any similar 5% checking you'll never have to pay ee 
would first look at data put out account at any other bank. another overdraft charge again. atc ac, Seen horses 
by the No-Load Mutual Fund In 1975, our Two-Way checking Toopen a Two-Way Checking 
Association, Arthur Lipper and became completely free. Nominimum Account with “bounce-proof” protection, Name 
the Weisenberger Company. balance. No limit on checks. No hidden or toadd “bounce-proof’ protection to 
Then I’d send to some of the charges. your present Two-Way Account, Address 
funds that looked interesting Now our T wo-Way Checking pick up an application at your nearest 
and get information on their per- Account also offers you “bounce-proof” Charlestown office. City 
formance over the last ten years. checking. Or mail the coupon. = 
Look especially hard at how 3 State ip 
they’ve done in the last four or Visit any of our 12 convenient offices all over Boston or our new Consumer Financial Department at 68 Summer Street. 
five years. Any fund that has i] Member FDIC/DIF. All deposits insured in full. 











held up well during that time has 
been doing a pretty good job.” 

















_ dhe lowest 
“new car loan 
rates mn the 


couniry. 


KW! We think that’s worth 


tooting our. horn about! 


Liberty Bank and Trust Company may not be eis biggest 
™bank in town but, Weare trying tobethe best! ~ 

Our automobile loans are just one example of our 

outstanding banking services. 


WEHLY.¢ 


When the majority of banks in the greater Boston area 
are remaining at the same higher interest rates of 
months ago, Liberty Bank and Trust Company has taken 








Liberty Bank and Trust Company 


Lowest New Auto Bank Rate Daily and 90-Day Savings 


Free Liberty Safe Deposit : Commercial Loans 


Box for one year Installment Loans 


Free Checking Account Mortgage Loans 
NOW Accounts Cash Reserve Accounts 


We’re the small bank that gives personal service and big bank expertise. 


Liberty Bank and Trust Company 


205 Harvard Ave., Alliston ¢ 190 Tremont St., Boston « 7 School St., Boston 











STRAWBERRIES 








SMASH ALBUMS 
AT SMASHING PRICES! 


Paul Simon ART GARFUNKEL 
Still crazy after all these years BREAKAWAY 


PPE including: 
including: My Little Town 
50 Ways To Leave Your Lover | Only Have Eyes For You/99 Miles From L.A. 
My Little Town/Gone At Last Looking For The Right One 
Silent Eyes /Have A Good Time : 8e Forever) 


ee 




















PC 33700 








PC 33540 
te. 


Here’s your chance to save on these two best-selling “Breakaway,” the latest from Art Garfunkel, is an ex- 
current albums by Paul Simon and Art Garfunkel... quisitely performed, exquisitely produced (by Richard 
and to treat yourself to their beautiful classics as well. Perry) album of love songs, featuring the hit title tune, 
Paul’s latest, “Still Crazy Aftér All These Years,” fea- ° Breakaway,".and_l.Only Have Eyes for You. 


tures his giant hit “Fifty Ways to Leave Your Lover.” (Both albums include the first Simon & Garfunkel col- 


Also inciudes the Simon/Phoebe Snow hit “Gone at laboration since “Bridge Over Troubled Water’— 
Last.” . “My Little Town,” a hit song in the unforgettable S&G 


tradition.) 


Classic Performances from Simon & Garfunkel. 


SIMON ANDGARFUNKEL’S Simon 


Paul Simon 
GREATEST HITS ie ae There Goes Rhymin’Simon 
retnsSraices tesine tse Seow | | CRTUTS Loves Meike A foe mercentine 


Troubled 
Water 


including 
Ceciha 
Et Condor Pasa 
Bye Bye Love 
Keep The 
Customer 
Satisfied 
































PC 31350 PC 9914 KC 32280 


On Columbia Records and Tapes. 


“ECPSCICEEL 


711 Boylston St., Boston | 
Harvard Square (next to The Garage) | 


®COLUMBIA,” MARCA REG. 
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Industry defectors: Nuclear politics’ new power 


by Dianne Dumanoski 

Without question the events of 
February, 1976 were a major 
landmark in the national nu- 
clear power debate. True, the 
basic issues might have sounded 
the. same in the recent media 
blitz on nuclear power plant 
safety, but never before had the 
likes of Robert Pollard, Dale Bri- 
denbaugh, Richard Hubbard 
and Gregory Minor said such in- 
credible things publicly. Inde- 
pendently, in two successive 
weeks, at opposite ends of the 
country, Pollard, a safety 
engineer for the federal Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (suc- 
cessor to one branch of the now- 
defunct AEC), and the three 
others — middle-aged, high-paid 
General Electric. engineers who 
had devoted their entire work- 
ing lives to developing nuclear 
power — announced that they 
were abandoning their careers 
for reasons of conscience. 

“If I had the authority, I would 
close down Indian Point Plant 
No. 2 at once — it’s almost an 
accident waiting to happen,” 
Pollard, at a New York press 
conference, remarked about the 
nuclear power plant sitting only 
30 miles north of the city. 
Despite later refutations by 
officials of Con Ed, the owner of 
the plant, few people would be in 
a better position than. Robert 
Pollard to make such a judg- 
ment. Until his resignation from 
the NRC, Pollard was the Chief 
Safety Engineer overseeing the 
three Indian Point power plants 
for the federal government. “I 
believe the Indian Point Nu- 
clear Power Station constitutes 
an unconscionable threat to the 
health and safety of the millions 
of people who live in the metro- 
politan New York area.” 

The resignation letters sub- 
mitted by “The GE Three” (as 
they’ve been dubbed) contain 
some equally drastic conten- 
tions. Had they come instead 
from an environmental advo- 
cate, these statements would 
more likely have been dismissed 
as apocalyptic bombast. 

Dale Bridenbaugh, 44 years 
old,.employed for 23 years by 
GE, with 18 of those years spent 
in the nuclear power field, 
entered the industry in its in- 
fancy. ‘I have become in- 
creasingly alarmed,” he an- 
nounced, “at the shallowness of 
understanding that has formed 
the basis for many of the cur- 
rent [nuclear plant] designs {See 


box|.... In the past we have 
been able to learn from our tech- 
nological mistakes. With nu- 
clear power we cannot afford 
that luxury! ... Nuclear power 
has become a ‘technological 
monster’ and it is not clear who, 
if anyone, is in control.” 

Richard Hubbard, 38, worked 
with several aspects of nuclear 
power plants in his 16 years at 
GE. He asserts, “I came to San 
Jose |GE’s nuclear headquar- 
ters| with the vision and hope 
that I could benefit mankind 
through my contributions in 
harnessing the atom. Now I 
sense an even greater purpose — 
the sharing of knowledge gained 
in this pursuit to help awaken 
people to the dangers and to the 
imperative to act now in order to 
preserve our planet. The issue we . 
face now is not the survival of the 
industry; rather, it is the sur- 
vival of mankind.” 

During his 16 years at GE 
Gregory Minor, also 38, has been 
responsible among other things 
for the development of safety 
systems. His reason for leaving.is 
“‘a deep conviction that nuclear 


reactors and nuclear weapons 
now present a serious danger to 
the future of all life on the 
planet. I am convinced that the 
reactors, the nuclear fuel cycle, 
and waste storage systems are 
not safe. We cannot prevent 
major accidents or acts of 
sabotage.” 

So, after more than half a 
decade of growing national con- 
troversy, the stone wall of sub- 
lime assurance presented to the 
public by the nuclear establish- 
ment has finally been breached. 
Though the basic safety ques- 
tions remain the same, the 
debate has undergone a pro- 
found qualitative change. No 
longer is it outsiders — house- 
wife activists, romantic eco- 
freaks, or even radical MIT 
scientists and Ralph Nader — 
professional gadflies. The new 
messengers of bad news are 
insiders, men who had every- 
thing to lose and little to gain ex- 
cept peace of mind. 

* * * 

In a small Cambridge cafe last 
week, Dan Ford, the 27-year-old 
whiz kid of the Union of Con- 


cerned Scientists and a major ac- 
tor in the growth of the nuclear 
safety debate, momentarily 
dropped his superior intellec- 
tual manner. 

Hadn’t he been excited, I 
asked, when he learned that 
Robert Pollard wanted to defect? 

His face melted into a 
mischievous grin and he nodded 
vigorously. In the four and a half 
years since I’d first met Dan 
Ford, he and the Cambridge- 
based Union of Concerned Sci- 
entists had come a long way 
indeed. 

It was in May, 1971, when a 
telephoned story tip suggested 
there might be safety problems 
with Boston Edison’s nuclear 
power plant that was set to open 
in Plymouth. Unlike plants in 
other areas of the country, 
Pilgrim I, as the power plant had 
been christened, had not until 
then met with opposition. In 
fact, the town had welcomed it 
enthusiastically because of the 
considerable tax benefits it 
would bring. 

The phone call had come from 
Dan Ford, whose own involve- 


em 





by Dianne Dumanoski 

Though it took place 3000 
miles away, in San Jose, Calif- 
ornia, Dale Bridenbaugh’s 
resignation from General Elec- 
tric has considerable import- 
ance for the Boston area. 

In his last 10 months at GE, 
this nuclear-industry veteran 
headed a special project to re- 
evaluate the safety of 19 
operating nuclear power 
plants, designed by GE, in 
which serious engineering prob- 
lems had been discovered. One 
of these is Pilgrim I,” Boston 
Edison’s nuclear power plant in 
Plymouth, The problems con- 
cerned the giant concrete struc- 
tures surrounding the nuclear 
reactors. In the event of an 
accident, these containment 
buildings are supposed to pre- 
vent dangerous radioactive 
material from escaping. “The 
consequences of failure of the 
primary containment... system, 
are frightening,” Bridenbaugh 
and his colleagues told the 
Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on Feb. 18. ‘The sys- 
tem provides the most basic de- 
fense to the public health and 








Edison says ‘No’ to Pilgrim Shutdown 


safety in preventing the re- 
lease of highly radioactive fis- 
sion products into the bio- 
sphere should a loss-of-coolant 
accident occur.” 


Bridenbaugh’s experience 
during this study was part of 
the reason he finally decided to 
resign. “When I defined my 
program objectives,” he told 
the New York Times, “it was 
not really to assess the safety of 
the plants, it was to see what 


‘ could be done to assure their 


continued operation.” 


Though some action is being 
taken to correct: the weak- 
nesses, Bridenbaugh and his 
colleagues told Congress that 
plants of this design should be 
shut down until the problems 
are fully solved. “Because the 
potential consequences of fail- 
ure are great, the advisability 
of continued operation of these 
plants under these circum- 
stances is extremely question- 
able.” 

In January, because of a 
warning from Bridenbaugh 
about particularly serious 
problems in its Vermont Yan- 


kee plant in Vernon, Vermont 
Nuclear Power shut down and 
did immediate corrective work. 
The plant has since returned to 
service, though remedial ef- 
forts are still under way. 


Despite warnings from the 
GE engineers, Boston Edison’s 
James Lydon says the utility 
has no intention of shutting 
Pilgrim down. ‘‘We’ve found 
nothing new, nothing we 
haven’t known,” said Lydon of 
their statements. At Pilgrim, 
he says,.the problem has been 
examiried and, at the request of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, certain modifications 
are being made to increase the 
tolerance of the containment 
structure in the event of an 
accident. Pilgrim is now shut 
down for refueling, and will re- 
turn to service in April. 


” 


“You know,” remarked Ly- 
don, “three GE engineers quit, 
but there are still tens of thous- 
ands who think differently than 
they do.’ And, it should be 
noted, they are stil! collecting 
their paychecks from the nu- 
clear industry. 








ment was more or less: by 
accident. Since his graduation 
from Harvard the previous June, 
the economics major had been 
working in one of the many 
frame houses occupied by Har- 
vard near the Square on a re- 
search project. The purpose of 
the project was to calculate the 
true benéfits and costs (includ- 
ing pollution) of different 
methods of generating electri- 
city. During his work, Ford had 
happened on a notice in the fed- 
eral register about the licensing 
of Pilgrim. Unless requested by 
someone in 30 days, the plant 
would be granted its license 
without a public hearing. 
Ford’s research had con- 
viriced him that nuclear power 
was not as clean and safe as ad- 
vertised in the heyday of ‘Atoms 
for Peace.”” He thought there 
were questions that should be 
asked publicly in Plymouth be- 
fore the power plant was opened. 
In a matter of days, he had con- 
tacted the local media in order to 
generate some publicity about 
the hearing deadliné. In _so 
doing, he found*his way to the 
Union of Concerned Scientists at 
MIT, which agreed to join in a 
challenge of the license. The 
Union; a handful of MIT faculty 
members, had been active since 
1969. in. combating various mis- 
uses of technology, ranging from 
the strategie arms race to Bosten, 
air pollution. ; 


Until then, the’ bie i ‘issues 
raised by nuclear power oppo-' 
nents were the health-effects of 
thermal pollution and the Jow-..‘ 
level radiation released “by nu-* 
clear plants. The Union of Con** 
cerned Scientists would*open a 
new and dramatic debate: 
whether the safety systegas in 
nuclear plants would work in the 
event of a serious accident, the 
kind of nt -that.coultbiton... 
taminate and kill thousands of = 
people. 


Through the anti-nuclear 
grapevine, Ford and UCS had 
already heard about some 
startling tests done at*@i Atomic 
Energy Test site in Idaho. The 
tests suggested that the emer-< 
gency systems ineall nuclear 
power plants might .fail com- 
pletely when called upon be- 
cause certain false assumptions 
underlay their design. 

Though the Defense Depart- 
ment had always insisted on full 
scale testing for its nuclear 
weapons, similar standards were 








April 1 
7:00 & 10:00 P.M. 





Sound, Strawberries , 


Pretty Polly Productions & P.D.L. Associates 


presents 


with Social guests 


AZTEC TWO STEP 


Harvard Square Theatre 


Tickets Available (starting Tues. P.M.) at: Box Office, Out-Of-Town, Phoenix Classified, Poctoiy 


Tickets $5 & $6 
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never imposed on the domestic 
nuclear industry. Strange as it 
sounds, the safety systems in nu- 
clear power plants had_ never 
been tested under actual con- 
ditions. Though the nuclear 


pewer industry was booming, 


AEC assurances of safety rested 
only on theoretical computer 
programs. In November and De- 
cember of 1970, the AEC started 
tests on scale models to verify its 
computer predictions. The tests 
showed that the computers and 
their programmers had been 
wrong. 

As soon as it heard about these 
tests, the Union asked the AEC 
for all relevant documents and 
began to analyze the results. 
Two months later, in July of ’71, 
they released their own report 
which concluded that in all prob- 
ability the Emergency Core 
Cooling System — a key piece of 
safety equipment — would not 
work in the event of an acci- 


dent. Such a failure would be 
catastrophic. Based on their 
findings, the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists asked the AEC 
to stop licensing all new plants 
until full-scale tests could be 
done on safety systems. 

It was a case of the flea at- 
tacking the elephant. With the 
report — done by four men 
(Ford; Dr. Henry Kendall, an 
MIT physics professor; Dr. James 
MacKenzie, a physicist and en- 
vironmentalist; and Ian Forbes, 
a nuclear engineer) in their spare 
time, and printed at a cost of $37 
— the Union had launched its 
assault on the multimillion dol- 
lar nuclear industry. 

In November, 1971, Dan Ford 
raised the Union’s safety con- 
cerns at the licensing of Indian 
Point 2, the plant some four 
years later Pollard would say 
should be shut down. By the 
beginning of 1972, the AEC was 
so plagued by these safety ques- 


tions that it decided to hold na- 
tional hearings to. consider new 
regulations. Ford and Dr. Henry 
Kendall played a key role here as 
well, though in the end the AEC 
failed to adopt most of their 
recommendations. 

A year later, the UCS crusade 
was advanced by the national 
prestige and headline-grabbing 
ability of Ralph Nader, who was 
persuaded to support their 
cause. And in the fall of 1975, 
Robert Pollard of the NRC ap- 
proached them saying he wanted 
to resign from the commission 
and work with them. Pollard is 
now establishing the UCS’s new 
Washington office. 

+ ” os 

Though Pollard and the GE 
engineers raised additional tech- 
nical questions about power 
plant safety last month before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the real significance of 
their resignations is political. 


The GE Three will actively cam- 
paign for a California initiative 
referendum to be held in June 
which could, in effect, place a 
ban on nuclear power plants. If a 
majority of those voting ap- 
prove, the proposal becomes 
state law. 

Needless to say, the nuclear 
industry is putting up a big fight 
against it, which influenced one 
of the engineers to resign. As 
Gregory Minor told GE in his 
resignation letter, “In recent 
months I have become increas- 
ingly dismayed at the industry’s 
opposition to the Nuclear Safe- 
guards Initiative. I have seen the 
attempts to confuse and white- 
wash the issues by claiming 
there are no unsolvable prob- 
lems and appealing to indivi- 
duals’ fears for their jobs. The 
public must be told that there 
are many problems. I am con- 
fident that an informed public, 
given the truth, will decide 


against continued nuclear pro- 
liferation.” 

General Electric responded by 
saying, “The resignation letters 
present no fresh arguments or 
views, but repeat the emotional 
claims of Project Survival [a 
California anti-nuclear group].” 

Since the California Initiative 
vote coincides with the presi- 
dential primary, the nuclear 
safety issue is already generat- 
ing considerable fallout in 
national politics. More than a 
few contenders have been mak- 
ing noises against nuclear growth 
and been preparing detailed 
position papers. Several weeks 
ago, Fred Harris endorsed a com- 
plete ban. 

Whatever the outcome in 
California in June, for the first 
time stopping nuclear power has 
become a seriously discussed na- 
tional policy issue. The debate 
launched by that $37 report has 
come a long way indeed. 
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THE LIFE AND 


OF AN 


UNBEATABLE 


ECCEN 


by Richard Gaines 

Mention Billy Wall’s name in the 
Massachusetts State House and people 
smile. They can’t help it. Like one of 
Shakespeare’s fools, he is a funny, unpre- 
dictable, good-natured fellow. He is also 
State Senator for the Second Essex and 
Middlesex District and, as a result, he 
provides most of his laughs in and around 
the Senate chamber, where he has been 
working for 20 years now. But he is not a 
fool. It is just that he is an often absent- 
minded eccentric and master of the non 
sequitur, qualities, especially in the world 
of politics, from which humor is made. 

Take the time he raced into the cham- 
ber near the end of a roll call and told 
Senate President Kevin Harrington, “I'd 
like to vote present on this one.” Har- 
rington said Sure, but would he “pair” 
with a senator who was absent? (‘Pair- 
ing”’ is a time-honored Senate practice de- 
signed to give the impression that an ab- 
sent senator actually took a position; a 
senator voting one way announces he is 
“paired” with an absent colleague who 
would be voting the other way. Both votes 
are recorded but neither counts in the 
tally. As Harrington knew, it’s impos- 
sible for a “present” vote to be paired.) 

“Sure,” said Wall, who was not quite so 
adept at parliamentary procedures, “but 


RIC 


how do you do that?” Having set him up, 
Harrington goaded him on. “Billy,” he 
said, trying to keep from smiling, “‘you’ve 
been around here longer than I have.” 
Wall seemed unsure of himself, but re- 
turned to his seat, rose to be recognized 
and announced to the dumbstruck cham- 
ber: “If I were here, I would vote present. 
But since I’m not, I’m paired with the 
honorable senator from Suffolk.” 

Senate Clerk Norm Pidgeon, diligently 
recording the rollcall and unaware of the 
gag, did a double-take, dropped his pen 
and yelled, “WHAT?” The chamber 
erupted. 

Wall also has trouble connecting names 
with faces, another hardship for a politi- 
cian. Recently, recalls John E. Powers, 
president of the Senate in the early 1960s, 
he happened upon his old colleague. With 
Wall was a constituent. “ “This is Mr. 
Brown of Methuen,’ Wall said. ‘And this 
is Senator Richardson from Dorchester.’ I 
said, ‘Well, 'm glad to meet you. But I’m sor- 
ry, I’m not Senator Richardson from Dor- 
chester.’ The other person said, ‘That’s 
okay, I’m not Mr. Brown from Methuen.’ ” 

So people smile when you bring up Bil- 
ly Wall’s name. Yes, it’s true he dropped 
his car keys down a State House urinal 
late last year; yes, he often has a lunch of 
milk, coffee and pickles sent up from Di- 


ni’s Seafood Grille; yes, he’ll often excuse 
himself at a restaurant to go to a tel- 
ephone to call himself at the restaurant, 
and then rush back to the table in time to 
hear-“‘paging Senator Wall, paging Sen- 
ator Wall’; yes, he has been known to 
hide in a locker to avoid a tense political 
confrontation, and yes, he did lock him- 
self in his office and shut out the lights 
one day last week to avoid being inter- 
viewed or photographed for this story. But 
when people speak of him, it is also al- 
ways with respect because, now nearing 
72 years of age and in his 34th year on 
Beacon Hill, Wall remains an indefati- 
gable servant to his constituents and, 
more important, is perceived to be an 
honorable and selfless man, qualities as 
rare in a pol as are some of Wall’s eccen- 
tricities. 
7 a” . 

A bundle of energy with a shiny bald 
head streaks into the lobby of the Mass- 
achusetts Senate and deposits his slight 
frame in an armchair at a table in the cor- 
ner of the room. Hunching over a prin- 
cess phone, he begins jabbing away at the 
tiny buttons. “Hello? hello?” Wrong 
number. He tries again with growing in- 
tensity. “Hello. I’m looking for an ap- 
plication form for admissions. Well, what 
is that number?” He writes it down and 
tries again. Ten minutes later, he’s still at 
it. 

“This is the State House. My name is 
Wall, I’m a state senator.”” Now aban- 
doning his staccato delivery, he speaks 
slowly and smoothly, with emphasis. 
“Last name Wall. First name William. 
Middle initial X. I called admissions. 
They told me to call you. I’m trying to get 
an application for admission of a retar- 
ded kiddo.” As he-is told by yet another 
bureaucrat that ‘“‘the correct number for 
admissions is .. .” even his patience be- 
gins to wane and, resting his head in his 
left hand, he begins to mumble to him- 
self. “Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy, oh boy, oh 
boy, oh) boy.” 

This respite allows Wall to marshal the 
will to overcome frustration and, with re- 


newed vigor, he punches out yet another 
number. “It took me... . You must have 
pretty good size staff. I’ve already spoken 
to three people and all I’m trying to-do is 
get an appli¢ation for a’ retarded’ kid 
.... His body becomes rigid. “Excuse 
me, sir. Now you’re telling me to speak to 
someone else. That’s four people. I’ve 
been here a few years. I’ve never heard of 
things handled this way . ... So what’s 
the procedure, doctor? What’s the num- 
ber? Who do-we talk to? Spell that. M-i-1- 
1... what does she do? I’ve got to get 
back to my people, and they’re going to 
ask me these same questions. I don’t know 
long you’ve been here. But I filed the bill 
to create the Hawthorne School. People 
are timid, frightened. They call me and I 
call you. Spell that last name again. 
Thank you doctor. I'll get busy on it.” 
Down goes the phone and out the lobby, 
like a bolt of lightning, goes Billy Wall, off 
on his next mission .... 

So it goes in his unique world. With the 
zeal of a missionary, the dedication of a 
priest andthe stamina of a man half his 
age, Billy Wall tears through the day — 
practically every day — doing similar fa- 
vors for his constituents., They are the 
people of the old mill and factory city of 
Lawrence and the growing working-class 
towns of Billerica and Tewksbury and 
four wards of Andover adjacent to Law- 
rence. They are by and large poor and 
poorly educated} heavily Roman Cath- 
olic and largely Irish, but with significant 
numbers of Poles, French, Italians and 
Syrians as well as a recent influx of Span- 
ish-speaking immigrants from Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republican. 

It is a constituency that cares little for 
the large issues of the day. Few people do 
when survival is the main goal. They want 
and need attention, and Billy Wall gives 
it to them. Whether wading through the 
sea. of shoppers to exchange a pair of ny- 
lons. at Filene’s basement as a favor to 
Lawrence neighbors, buying a dozen blue- 
berry muffins at Jordan’s for another con- 
stituent, getting this kid into the Haw- 
thorne School or that guy into a veteran’s 





hospital, Billy Wall serves his district. He 
serves it as no other legislator serves his or 
her district —v or perhaps ever has or ever 
will. 

Without a political machine or even a 
State House or loeal staff, as'the only sen- 
ator without so much as a secretary (by 
choice) and until recently the only sen- 
ator without an office (again by choice; 
Wall had been using the Senate recep- 
tion room and lobby, with its battery of 
phones), he has become the unchal- 
lenged master of constituent service and, 
not surprisingly, a nearly unremovable 
political fixture on Beacon Hill. He must 
hold the all-time record: ‘Responsible for 
most admissions to and discharges from 
state hospitals and schools, career.” 
Wall’s willingness and ability to cut red 
tape to get people into and out of state in- 
stitutions is legendary. Which brings us to 
“The .Danvers State Story.” Wall himself 
denies this tale, but Senate President 
Harrington swears it’s true and claims he 
heard it while serving as a page in the 
House of Representatives in the late 1940s 
soon after it allegedly occurred. Here is 
his version: 

“As it was told to me, Bill was in the 
House at the time. He is attending the 
funeral of a member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus. In that organization, you have a 
uniform — a turn-of-the-century admira- 
lty uniform with cocked hat, plume, long 
frocked coat and sash and ceremonial 
sword. Part of the ceremony was lining up 
on the steps of the church and saluting 
with your sword as the deceased is re- 
moved. Billy was therein uniform when, 
all of a sudden, he felt a tug on his sleeve. 
A woman quietly whispered in his ear that 
her husband had been taken to Danvers 
State Hospital for the Insane. Would Bil- 
ly help her get him out? 

“Billy left the funeral immediately and 
drove from Lawrence to Danvers, parked 
outside the front of the mental hospital 
and raced, as is his habit, up the stairs. 
He burst into the lobby, still decked out 
in frocked coat, hat and sword, and said, I 
demand that you release Mr. so and so. 


“This so frightened the attendant that 
she had him seized. He said, ‘You don’t 
understand. I’m a Rep from the Great and 
General Court.’ ‘Of course, you are; come 
this way,’ they responded. They locked 
him up for several hours until it could be 
ascertained for sure that this person who 
looked more like Admiral Perry than a 
politician was indeed a member of the 
Great and General Court and not some 
crazy who should have been in Danvers all 
along anyway. 

“That’s the basic story, although 
there’ve ke several embelishments: 
that he wz —s pt overnight [when prank- 
sters in the 
knowing a: epresentative Wall’] and 
that, as a result of the incident, he has a 
‘certificate of sanity’ which he waves 
around in front of people from time to 
time.” 

Though chronicled in the Washington 
Post*tast summer in one form by colum- 
nist Myra McPherson, and in another by 
George V. Higgins in his novel A City ona 
Hill, there is, of course, no way to verify 
the details of this tale. But as one pol put 
it, “If you know Billy Wall, you have to 
believe it’s true.” Of such exploits he was 
and is at least capable. 

Indeed, his determination to get people 
into and out of hospitals at times can be 
excessive. Joe Conley, a former Lawrence 
rep. who served in the House with Wal be- 
tween 1945-56, recalls another incident: 
“A constituent went to see Wall in the 
Senate lobby to get a letter of recom- 
mendation for a job at a local Ford plant. 
Billy, who even then was a bit absent- 
minded, told the fellow to sit right down 
and he'd be right back. Billy then ran off. 
He returned four or five hours later to 
find the man still sitting in the same 
chair. ‘What are you doing here?’ Wall 
asked. His constituent said, ‘You told me 
to sit here and then you ran off.’ So Wall 
said to him, ‘Come with me,” and led the 
guy to Wall’s car. Wall then drove the fel- 
low to the Veteran’s Hospital. The guy 
said, ‘What are we doing here?’ Billy said, 
‘Don’t you worry about a thing. We're go- 
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The ubiquitous Sen. William X. Wall, D-Lawrence. By tireless person-to-person service to 
his constituents and carefully reflecting his district and local newspaper on issues, he has 
made himself a local political institution. For 33 years now that formula has worked. “I've 
been put on earth to do favors,” says Wall. Few who know him could disagree. 


t 


ing to get you in here.’ ‘But all I wanted,’ 
the guy said, ‘was a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Ford plant.’ ” 

> * * 

Theft is no record of streaking comets 
or solar eclipses’ occurring on July 1, 1904, 
the day William X. Wall was born in 
South Framingham, but that’s when it all 
began. Later, he attended the Lawrence 
Public Schools, where he distinguished 
himself as a sprinter of note (a self-pro- 
claimed 10.2 seconds for the 100-yard 
dash) who, according to one former track 
coach, “could have gone on to be a real 
star if he’d gotten a few breaks and some 
good coaching.” He got neither, so in- 


stead he went to, Suffolk Uniyersity and « 


Suffolk Law Schooly where he received his 
law degree (though he was never admit- 
ted to the Masachusetts bar, despite lit- 
erally dozens of tries at the examination; 
it is a quest that continues even today). 

Wall was first elected to the House of 
Representatives as a Democrat in 1942, 
when the legislature was still tightly con- 
trolled by the Republicans. From the 
start, he was known for his dedication to 
constituent service, lack of interest in 
complex political or social issues, and of- 
ten bizarre behavior. “A lot of us,” said a. 
former legislator who served with Wall in 
the early days, ‘thought he was crazy and 
didn’t pay much attention to him.” It was 
easy to write off the ingenuous rep from 
Lawrence who would annually entertain 
the House, during lulls in the action wind- 
ing down at the end of each session, with 
harmonica solos. But meanwhile, Wall 
continued to serve his constituents, play 
up to the local power establishment and 
win reelection, often without so much as a 
formal campaign. 

In 1956, after 14 years in the House, his 
chance came to move up to the Senate. 
Though the Democrats had recently tak- 
en control of the House, the upper cham- 
ber remained in the tenuous grip of the 
GOP. The main issue that year was Re- 
publican Gov. Christian Herter’s request 
for a $150 million highway bond issue. It 
was killed in the Senate when the Dem- 
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ocrats mustered more than the needed 
one-third plus one. Voting to kill the bill 
was first-term Lawrence Senaotr Al Pre- 
vite, a “blind partisan Democrat,” as he 
describes himslef. The Lawrence Eagle 
Tribune, the area’s only daily newspa- 
per, which had supported the bond bill, 
thought it was time for a change in the 
Senate and pushed Wall into the Dem- 
ocratic primary against Previte. Wall lost 
the Democratic primary, but the Repub- 
licans, believing Wall would be less par- 
tisan than Previte, organized a sticker 
campaign on his behalf and, with no GOP 
candidates on the ballot, Wall stole the 
Republican nomination. 

“The Tribune,” Kevin Harrington re- 
calls, “extolled Wall’s virtues daily and 
explained to the people that Wall was a 
lifelong Democrat.” Combined with a 
good Republican turnout, enough Dem- 
ocrats voted for the challenger in Novem- 
ber to propel Wall into the Senate. As a 
Republican. “Then, of course, the first 
thing he did,” said Harrington, “was to 
reregister as a Democrat.” 

Since that time, Wall rarely if ever has 
differed from the Tribune on an impor- 
tant issue. In 1965, for example, the Sen- 
ate approved a reorganization of the 
state’s public education system on a 39-1 
vote. The one vote against the bill was 
Wall’s; the Tribune had editorialized ag- 
ainst the plan. But if Wall has been more 
than willing to do the bidding of the local 
newspaper, the local newspaper has been 
more than indulgent of “its” senator on 
Beacon Hill. Just last week the Tribune 
devoted considerable space to a Walls- 
capade involving his bill, perennially 
filed, to make St. Patrick’s Day a state 
holiday. 

This year the bill was changed to make 
March 17 a state holiday only for 1976, 
the Bicentennial Year. And as a sop to 
Wall (in exchange for his suport of the 
leadership in its effort to kill a rent con- 
trol bill), Wall’s St. Patrick’s Day bill was 
allowed to pass the Senate. Moments 
later it died in the House. Nevertheless, 

Continued on page 22 
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Continued from page 21 

the following day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, above a lengthy story was 
the headline: “WALL WINS 
ONE FOR ST. PATRICK AF- 
TER 15 YEARS.” To his off-the- 
wall kind of constituent service, 
add the Lawrence Eagle Trib- 
une in any explanation of Billy 
Wall’s remarkable political lon- 
gevity. Add also his uncanny 
knowledge of the issues that win 
and lose favor among the people 
of his district. 

Former Senate President John 
E. Powers says, “‘He votes in res- 
ponse to his district more than 
any other senator. Bill Wall 
stays with his district. He feels 
them out. He goes to every kind 
of function.” Because his dis- 
trict borders on New Hampshire 
and is conscious of its competi- 
tive economic rivalry, Wall can- 
not be made to vote yes on a tax 
increase. Because Lawrence is a 
factory town, Wall submits and 
supports workmen’s and unem- 
ployment compensation exten- 
sions. And because his district is 
so heavily Roman Catholic, Wall 
is the Church’s most outspoken 
advocate in the legislature. 

On Church-related issues, 
however, it is more than politi- 
cal pragmatism that moves Bill 
Wall. He is the kind of devout, 


old-guard Roman Catholic who 
often will stop into the Paulist 
Chapel on Park Street for a 
quick prayer while on the way 
down the hill for lunch at his fav- 
orite haunt, Dini’s. Though gen- 
erally too busy with constituent 
service to become involved in 
legislative issues, Wall has found 
time to campaign against birth 
control, obscenity, woman’s 
rights and abortion. It was in de- 
bate over the latter issue a cou- 
ple of years ago that Wall made 
the now-famous remark: “If you 
play, you gotta pay.” 


* + * 


Perhaps some day time will 
catch up with Billy Wall and a 
young upstart will force his re- 
tirement from the Legislature. 
But it will not be easy. The clos- 
est Wall came to defeat at the 
polls was in 1970, the year of the 
first election since Methu- 
en was taken from his district 
and replaced with Billerica, 
Tewksbury and four pre- 
cincts in Andover. Then-city 
councillor Jack McCarthy, a 
popular local figure, took Wall 
on and ran well in the suburbs. 
But in Lawrence, the heart of the 
district, Wall won every pre- 
cinct and, with the help of a 
third candidate who acted as 
McCarthy’s spoiler, eased into 
his eighth term by more than 
1000 votes. 

Since then (indeed, even be- 
fore) the orthodox belief is that 








Wallisms for the uninitiated 


The world of Billy is a 
strange and wondrous place. 
When he rises to speak in the 
Senate, a hush falls over the 
chamber as lawmakers, press 
and visitors anticipate a new 
addition to the growing body of 
“Wallisms.”” Here is but a 


sampling. 


During a debate a couple of 
years ago, Wall rose to “con- 
demn the four deadly political 
vices: misfeasance, malfea- 
sance and. ..and.. .there are 
two other ‘feasances.’ 


* 7 7 

Recently, recalls Senate 
President Kevin Harrington, 
he was riding an elevator when 
he heard the cry, “ ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. President.’ I knew it 
was Billy. Wall gets on the 
elevator with a woman I knew. 
‘Mr. President, have you ever 
met (Consumer Affairs Secret- 
ary) Lola Dickerman?’ ‘No,’ I 
said. ‘Well, I’d like you to meet 
her.’ ‘Well, so would I,’ I said. 
‘Well, here she is,’ Wall said. 
‘Funny,’ I said, ‘Last time I saw 
her, she didn’t look like this 
woman.’ ‘Well, this is Lola 
Dickerman,’ Wall says. The 
woman insisted she is not Lola 
Dickerman. Wall appeared as 
if he was doublecrossed, turns 
away from the woman and 
won’t look at her until the ride 
is over.” 


* 

Deputy Lottery Director 
Charlie Hamilton tells the fol- 
lowing story: “When Hum- 
phrey was running for Presi- 
dent in 1968 we held a rally for 
him in Dorchester. It was my 
responsibility. I didn’t know 
Billy Wall was even there. 
After it’s over, Eddy McCor- 
mack, Tip O’Neill and Hum- 
phrey and I get into the lim- 
ousine and I breathe a sigh of 
relief. I figure there’s nothing 
but a quiet ride back to Bos- 
ton. All of a sudden from the 
back seat, I see this skinny guy 
with a straw hat sitting be- 
tween Humphrey and the driv- 
er. He sits up as if he’s been 
part of the party all day and 
says to Humphrey, ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I'd like to play a’song for 
you.’ He takes out his har- 
monica and plays ‘Home on the 
Range.’ We didn’t know then 
and still don’t have the slight- 
est idea how he snuck through 
the Secret Service with all their 
precautions and got into the 


limo.” 
- 7 * 


A one-time Senate page re- 
calls the hot summer’s day that 
Wall asked for a glass of water. 
“He said it was dusty in the 
chamber. I got him the water, 
but instead of drinking it, he 
threw it in the air and said, 
‘That'll help settle that dust.’ ” 
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Open 10am-6pm Mon.-Sat. Thurs. & Fri. til 9 
Telephone TOURING (868-7464) 
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Rentals will be sold Mon., March 29-Thurs., April 1 
All sales are on a first come, first serve cash & carry basis. No rental 


credits allowed 


Coming April 19 — Our Blockbuster Hiking & — 


Walking Boot Sale 
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Wall is unbeatable, for, as one 


local pol put it last week, “After 
33 years in the legislature, he 
must have done a favor for some- 
one in every family in Law- 
rence.”” Surely no one can hope 
to challenge Wall’s dedication or 
commitment to the voters of his 
district. “Besides,” this obser- 
ver added, “the people of Law- 
rence know him for what he is, 
but still are willing to vote for 
him. Maybe they think he needs 
the job.” 


But young attorney Tom 
Shannon believes that the times 
have changed and that the peo- 
ple are ready for an issue-or- 
iented senator, “not just some- 
one who can cut red tape.” At 23, 
Shannon is young enough to be 
Wall’s grandson and he speaks 
respectfully of the incumbent. 
Shannon has entered the Demo- 
cratic primary against Wall and, 
as the son of a Lawrence doctor 
and a Roman Catholic of Irish 
extraction, he should again test 
whether Wall is in step with the 
times. 

The contrast between the old 
and the new is striking, of 
course. Shannon went to Phil- 
lips Academy, Johns Hopkins 
University, George Washington 
Law School, worked for former 
Congressman F. Bradford Morse 
and Sixth District Congressman 
Michael Harrington and doesn’t 
have an eccentric bone in his 
body. Moreover, Shannon, only 
months out of law school, passed 
the bar on his first try. 

“Perhaps I’m naive,” says 
Shannon, an articulate and 
sophisticated young pol, “but I 
think the people today want a 
senator who can deal-with fun- 
damental issues. Senator Wall’s 
activities are typical of what 
people expected of pols 30 years 
ago, It’s not what_they expect 
today. The fact that he doesn’t 
deal with any issues will be the 
real issue. It’s not malfea- 
sance; its nonfeasance.”’ Speak- 
ing as only a student of the new 
politics might express himself, 
Shannon says, “Senator Wall’s 
just not flushed out on most is- 
sues. I’m not worried about 
convincing people that I’m more 
competent than Billy Wall. I’m 
trying to convince people that it 


_matters.” 


And that, for Shannon and 
any other young turks waiting in 
line for their shot at the institu- 
tion known as “Billy Wall,” is 
the problem. Senator Wall, as a 
local pol observed last week, has 
been in the legislature so long 
that he has moulded the pub- 
lic’s image of what the job should 
entail. “For most of these peo- 
ple, Senator Wall and the job are 
synonymous. He’s always been 
there.”’ For 33 years the people of 
Lawrence have had an errand 
boy in Boston, a willing servant 
who would take on any task, 
from exchanging goods at Bos- 
.ton department stores to manip- 
ulating the government bu- 
reaucracy, pushing Lawrence 
toward the front of the line. It 
will be very difficult to explain to 
them why it is issues, not servi- 
ce, that really: matter in the long 
run. It will be very difficult to ex- 
plain to them why they’ve been 
short-changed with Billy Wall. 

As for the senator himself, he 
has never coveted any higher of- 
fice, nor apparently has he 
profited personally from his 
years of experience in Boston 
politics. It seems his only motive 
for everything from his cautious 
posture on controversial issues to 
his cozy relations with the 
powerful Lawrence Eagle Trib- 
une has been to retain control of 
the job he took from Al Previte in 
1956. 

“Billy Wall,” says John E. 
Powers, “has a reverence for his 
work. I said to him one day, 
‘Billy, you’re wearing yourself 
out.’ He said to me, ‘John, when 
I do a favor for somebody, it’s 
like saying a prayer. I’ve been 
put on earth to do favors. They 
can laugh at me all they want. 


, 


But I know what I’m doing.’ ”. 
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~ A special announcement 
to the tens of thousands of owners 
of AR speakers _ 
in the New England area. 






























AR’s idea of good business. The AR-11 uses new drivers to offer flat 
The product development philosophy at energy response, for increased accuracy of 
Acoustic Research is not based on the Detroit music reproduction under actual listening 
strategy of annual model changeover— conditions. What hasn’t 

change for the sake of changed is AR’s 

creating new demand characteristic smooth, 

for the same old product. extended response 

We introduce new with exceptionally low 

products only when we distortion. 

1954: AR-1 are able to offer sig- 1968: AR-3a 
nificant improvements over the older ones. It The AR-11 is the most accurate musical 
took five years for the original AR-1 to reproducer we know how to make. It is 
become the AR-3. And another nine for the priced at $295 each. And it is covered by the 
AR-3 to become the AR-3a. famous AR five-year full guarantee on both 


workmanship and performance. 
At Acoustic Research it 
has never been a 
case of ‘in one year and 
’ out the other’. That’s 
why so many people 


Improvements you can hear. 

What kind of difference can eight years 
make? Hear the new AR-11 today at any of 
the dealers listed below. You might just agree 





find themselves standing 1959: AR-3 ; that it is time for a change. 
by their investment in AR speakers for a eo Be ? 2 
long, ime. 
ong, long time 7 
Change based on progress. ACOUSTIC RESEARCH 
Now after eight more years the ongoing 10 American Drive 
¢ research program at AR has enabled us to Norwood, 
improve on the performance of the AR-3a. Massachusetts 02062 


The new speaker represents a significant 
enough improvement so that we have given it 
a new model designation: the AR-11. 





Hear the new AR-11 only at the 
following dealers: 








Lechmere Sales Malco Electronics Tweeter, Etc. , 












88 First Street 5 Wolcott Avenue 102 Mount Auburn Street 

Cambridge,'Massachusetts Lawrence, Massachusetts Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Route 1 North 874 Commonwealth Avenue 

Dedham, Massachusetts Minute Man Radio Boston, Massachusetts 

Liberty Tree Mall 30 Boylston Street The Mall 

Danvers, Massachusetts Cambridge, Massachusetts Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

1550 Boston Road 849 Belmont Street - 

Route 20 You-Do-It Electronics Brockton, Massachusetts 

Springfield, Massachusetts 40 Franklin Street - 


Needham, Massachusetts 





BRANDS MART the Pioneer in discounting 

for 26 years is also the Pioneer in price ? : 
protection as witnessed by our unique — es a 
NO NONSENSE PRICE PROTECTION Bad, 
POLICY which has been in effect since we i | 
opened here in Massachusetts almost «pup _ 7 
6 years ago. 


retailers 
make 
feeble 
attempts to 
just meet 
; ye . price — we 
So, if you } ‘ =. ?. set the 
have ¢ : O : r»other: standard 
ands RIC : can |ON or and beat 
lart P u _ price! 
urtesy 
Card or 
college |.D., 
come over 
and see for 
yourself. 
Our low 
prices will 
astound 





EVERY <= € GREAT FOR 
. ke | i 8) = ° a ¢ ADD-ON TO ANY 
ee) es ee aw TABLE RADIO 
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Comparable Prices Available Too, On: 
T.V.’s, air conditioners, major appliances, C.B. equipment, calculators, jewelry, eyeglasses, bedding, furniture, 
carpeting, kitchen cabinets and bathroom vanities. 
REMEMBER: At BRANDS MART, “You Don’t Get Clipped, You Do The Clipping.” 
©0000 0000000000000000000000800080 ee ee Soocococoooocoosoooooooose 


COUPON #690 NON-COUPON SYSTEM OF THE MONTH - 
CX385 COMPACT 8 TRACK PLUS ELLIPTICAL MAGNETIC 
CAR STEREO WITH 2 EAB 201 — we CARTRIDGE 
8 OHM HANG-ON SPEAKERS ° 


For Full-bodied Stereo Sound 
COUPON PRICE 


$49 


Fert RRR NR ES 
Coupon Valid Until April 1, 1976 


for-Talia= 4 
Be Presented A 


Cece CO SES OC SSCS CSET See SU eee’ | TH303 AM/FM STEREO —S=440C AUTOMATIC 








| COUPON PRICE 


$21 


Coupon Valid Until April 1, 1976 
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Coupon Must Be Presented At Time Of Purchase 
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COUPON #691 
(OFeT en aare 


SX838 AM/FM 


STEREO RECEIVER 
50 watts RMS per channel 20-20,000 Hz at 8 
ohms 0.3% THD “ . 


Coupon Valid Until April 1, 1976 
Coupon Mum Be Presented At Time Of Purchase 
290088000000 00000000008000000808 


TAPE Features: 
Features: * New low mass tonearm with 
* Phase lock loop multiplex dernod- adjustable anti-skate control 
ulator. Achieves state of the art level * Viscous damped cue control 
of channel separation and distortion * Two pole motor 
on FM stereo broadcasts. ¢ Base and hinged dust-cover 
¢ Automatic or manual program 
change 
* Recording output jack for use with a 
recording unit Re eg 
* Phono jack to plug in your system's 


turntable 0 0 
¢ Iiluminated stereo and program indi- 1 7 5 
cators 


© Separate bass and treble controls. 


COUPON #693 


KR3400_ 


“AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 


16 Watts per channel. 20-20,000 Hz at 8 
ohms, less than 1.0% THD 


: 

: 

Pi COUPON PRICE | : 
i™~ | L$165°° | 














ON SALE EVERYDAY IN MARCH ’ : Cousen Valid Until Aare m1, 1978 


BRANDS AAI 


ES DISTRIBUTION CENTER & 


127 Smith Place (near Fresh Pond) Cambridge © 547-6900 It you do not presently have a college |. D. 


HOURS: Mon. & WED. 9-9 © TUES., THURS., AND FRI., 9-6 SAT. 9-4 or a Brands Mart Courtesy Card, and you 


' interested in obtaining a Brands Mart 
We're off Concord Ave., between Fresh Pond Shopping Center and Sancta Maria Hospital, ples: Card, have the head of your * 


easily accessible by the Concord Avenue Bus out of Harvard Square organization, union or personnel dept. 


Other Brands Mart Locations: 41-40 22nd St., Long Island City, N.Y. 915 Grand Ave., New Haven, Ct. 120 E. Industrial Court, Deer Park, N.Y. contact Gene Heighton at 547-6900. 
3242 Gillham Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 














1) Not open to dealers 2) One Coupon per customer 3) One coupon per item 4) Expiration date strictly adhered to 5) Not responsible for typographical errors. 
6) Uniess otherwise indicated, back orders will be taken on any advertised item on which we are temporarily out of stock. 











Chile 


Continued from page J2 
fice — six weeks — the CIA and 
the White House became frantic 
and commenced what CIA dub- 
bed “Track II.”” According to the 
Senate study, “In November, 
1971, the Station [of CIA] was 
instructed to put the US gov- 
ernment in a position to take fu- 
ture advantage of either a politi- 
cal or a military solution to the 
Chilean dilemma.” The indirect 
results of Track II were the as- 
“sassination of Chilean General 
Rene Schneider, a supporter of 
‘Allende, and the abortive mil- 
itary coup led by rightist Gen- 

eral Viaux. 

Korry denies that he had any 
knowledge of Track II. He says 


he argued vehemently for Track 


I, though. Kissinger, he asserts, 
called him to Washington at this 
tense juncture, and asked his 
opinion on the. possibility of sup- 
porting a coup in Chile. Korry 
says that he told Kissinger this 
was. a mistake. The great man 
reached for a telephone and rang 
up Richard Nixon. In a few min- 
utes Korry was ushered into the 
Oval Office. There he reiterated 
his advice to Nixon. The next 
thing he knew he was invited to a 
meeting of the ultrasecret 40 
Committee, which approves all 
clandestine CIA actions. He 
again stated his case, and re- 
turned to Santiago convinced 
that the US had washed its 
hands of such nasty affairs as 
coups. Instead, the government, 
he claims, redoubled its com- 
mitment to Track “I, which he 
calls the ‘‘constitutionalist”’ 
route. Track II, he claims, was 
really the effort by ITT to over- 
throw Allende — not anything 
approved by Henry Kissinger. 
Korry feels he was playing by 
the old rules and has been desig- 
nated a scapegoat by a Congres- 
sional committee because it is 
seeking to discredit a ‘*Repub- 
lican administration. Korry says 
this is ironic since he joined the 
Foreign Service at Kennedy’s in- 
sistence. The committee hardly 
heard him out, he states. Con- 
sistently, he attempted, in his 
view, to explain fully what he 
had done in Chile. But they 
would not listen. The staff only 
listened to him for 12 minutes 
and when he appeared in execu- 
tive session no Democrats were 


present, no doubt a sign of their 
disdain. The reason he has dis- 
closed what he calls ‘“know- 
ledge” that “could embarrass 
and compromise highly placed 
individuals and certain political 
cliques” is to clarify a delib- 
erately _muddied version of his- 
tory. He sees himself now as one 
seeking to rescue his name from 
those who “pervert minimal 
standards of truth.” 

In his public testimony before 
the Senate committee on De- 
cember 4, 1975, Korry attemp- 
ted to make the distinction be- 
tween Track I and Track II. 
“Track II is the track to which I 
have often alluded and to which 
my embassy had alluded in cab- 
les since 1969,”’ he said, empha- 
sizing the distinction between 
what ‘he considered a defensible 
CIA policy and a misguided one. 
The curious thing is that Track 
II did not even exist in 1969. A 
source close to the Senate com- 
mittee told the Phoenix, ““Track 
II was a term invented by the Ag- 


ency (CIA) and put into effect on - 


September 15, 1970, to prevent 
Allende from coming to power. It 
was an in-house term. For Korry 
to say he knew about it since 
1969 is absurd since it was not 
invented then.” The source ad- 
ded, “I don’t think he has a 
case.” 

As for Korry’s alleged conver- 
sion of Kissinger and Nixon to a 
non-coup strategy, the source 
stated, ‘“‘That’s absurd. He 


“didn’t dissuade them because it 


| Track II] took place.” In light of 
this, it should not be surpirsing 
that Korry’s tenure in Chile was 
not exactly as he painted it. “‘His 
cable traffic was absolutely vit- 
riolic about Allende,” the source 
declared. The State Depart- 
ment officers referred to them as 
‘“‘Korrygrams” because of their 
singular tone and length. Korry 
himself defamed Allende at the 
MIT seminar, saying he was an 
alcoholic, an incompetent, that 
he hadn’t read a book in 25 
years, was a blackmailer, tried to 
secure bribes, and joined the 
Masons as a political trick. 
“The CIA’s main worry was 
that Korry would go off on his 
own,”’ the source said. ‘He 
talked to Chilean military people 
on his own and tried to get a 
coup going. He thought it would 
be a good idea to do what they 
were already doing. Korry didn’t 
know about Track II.” This last 
statement upholds Korry’s con- 
tention that he was ignorant of 


the ultimate covert action, but 
hardly exonerates him. Nixon 
and Kissinger apparently kept 
him in the dark for their own 
purposes. Part of the reason may 
have been that they did not com- 
pletely trust him. “He was re- 
garded by the pros as a meddler, 
a wild man and an amateur, the 
source stated. ““The committee 
didn’t think he had much to say 
about CIA activities.” 

The policy Korry did have 
news of was not fully explored by 
the Senate committee — name- 
ly, the economic blockade of 
Chile. According to the source, 
“Korry coordinated the enor- 
mous effort to disrupt the econ- 
omy |which involved mainly the 
Treasury and State Depart- 
ments, not the CIA]. But we 
didn’t go into great detail be- 
cause we investigated a limited 
range of activities — only the 
CIA’s.” Korry nevertheless felt 
abused for not being allowed to 
give evidence about what was 
not being considered. Indeed, 
the committee apparently gath- 
ered more about what. was going 
on in the embassy than Korry 
himself knew at the time. 

*. * . 

Korry has compared himself to 
Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov. But 
Congressman Michael Harring- 
ton insists, ‘““He’s not credible. 
He’s seeking rehabilitation. I 
don’t have any sympathy or 4ol- 
erance for him.” 

Korry’s charges against the 
Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations may be more credible 
than his claims of innocence, 
however. The source close to the 
Senate committee said that they 
investigated the Democratic ad- 
ministrations’ involvement in 
Chile and found them. blame- 
worthy. No whitewash of two 
Democratic administrations by a 
committee of the same party oc- 
curred. Their report, Covert Ac- 
tion in Chile, 1963-1973, was is- 
sued the ‘day Korry first gave 
public testimony. Although Kor- 
ry’s later, secret testimony may 
have added some facts, supplied 
an intriguing chronology, and 
placed the business-government 
links in some conceptual frame- 
work, he was not asserting any- 
thing novel. “He tried to: make 
the committee sound like a con- 
spiracy,” the source said. “It 
isn’t.” 

One of those Korry believes 
was in on the “conspiracy” was 
Fred Dutton, a member of “cer- 
tain political cliques” Korry al- 


luded to in his executive testi- 
mony. “Cliques” refers to the 
Kennedy team. Dutton, ori- 
ginally a New Frontiersman, be- 
came a lobbyist for ITT, which 
badly burned Korry when their 
secret memos on Chile were re- 
leased. Hal Hendrix, sending 
dispatches out of Chile for UPI 
in 1970, was also sending notes to 
ITT’ as their private agent. In a 
November 18, 1970 letter, Hen- 
drix wrote, “I did not know Kor- 
ry until he showed up in Chile 
and I was working for Scripps- 
Howard. Since he formerly 
worked for UPI, which S-H still 
owns, we had no problem in es- 
tablishing a good working. rela- 
tionship.” Hendrix, by the way, 
operated out of CIA ally Augus- 
tin Edwards’s El Mercurio buil- 
ding. His UPI reports were tele- 
typed across America, helping to 
shape Americans’ impressions of 
the Allende revolution. These re- 
ports were then picked up by El 
Mercurio and duly published as 
authoritative. The Korry-Hen- 
drix ‘“‘good working relation- 
ship” and Hendrix’s ties to ITT 
indicate why US press coverage 
of the Allende government was 
notoriously slanted. 


Hendrix was not totally cap- 
tivated by Korry. “He also is 
brash, at times quite arrogant. 
He is a great name- and place- 
dropper,” he wrote. Korry had 
had some run-ins at that time 
with senior State Department of- 
ficials who were slightly upset 
with his showboating. Hendrix 
stated, “I feel fairly certain from 
some of his past comments that 
he is trolling for a position with 
ITT when he gets bounced by 
State.” 

Korry was not bred to become 
a foreign minister. He began his 
career as a foreign correspon- 
dent in Europe. His attraction to 
the inner sanctums of power soon 
lured him into becoming a secret 
diplomatic courier for US diplo- 
mats in Yugoslavia in the im- 
mediate post-war era. After 
achieving eminence within UPI 
— chief European correspon- 
dent and manager in France — 
he went on to Look magazine, 
becoming in time assistant to the 
president of Look’s parent com- 
pany, Cowles Communications. 
One of his achievements at 
Cowles was the launching of 
Public Interest, an academic 
journal for lapsed liberals, where 
convoluted conservative doc- 
trines opposed to economic 
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equality are regulariy enter- 
tained. 

John Kennedy appointed 
Korry ambassador to Ethiopia as 
part of his program to recruit 
non-Foreign Service officers as 
diplomats. It was there that 
Korry met Richard Nixon, who 
was passing through. Korry later 
cashed in on his acquaintance- 
ship with Nixon, who, as Presi- 
dent, maintained him at his 
Chile post. Apparently, even 
Nixon could not keep Korry on 
forever. His outspoken and un- 
predictable behavior led to his 
retirement from government 
service in 1971. “I served Nixon 
as loyally as I served Kennedy 
and Johnson,” he attests. 

The Chilean socialist govern- 
ment once drew up a secret 
profile of Korry, which appears 
in The Black Book of American 
Intervention in Chile, by Ar- 
mando Uribe, a member of the 
Chilean Embassy staff in 
Washington. The report on the 
American viceroy reads: “He is a 
tremendous egotist who ob- 
viously has ambitions to play a 
larger role in diplomatic as well 
as political life. He can’t keep his 
mouth shut in public or in priv- 
ate, and talks for hours on end. 
... In spite of appearances, his 
violent outbursts, his poor man- 
ners, his rudeness and his prov- 
ocations are never entirely gra- 
tuitous; that is, he is capable of 
rationalizing what he does and 
making the most of it.” 

In Chile, meanwhile, the econ- 
omy wobbles wildly under the 
stern but incapable rule of the 
junta. The World Bank says that 
over two billion dollars in cred- 
its have been sent to Chile since 
the coup. Now the financiers are 
fearful that the whole enterprise 
will collapse, severely testing 
international banking’s stab- 
ility. This is a stunning develop- 
ment for the business commun- 
ity which was once so terrified of 
Allende’s expropriations. 

But to Edward Korry, Chile is 
merely the backdrop for his per- 
sonal drama. Neither Salvador 
Allende nor Pablo Neruda are 
mentioned as martyrs to their 
cause in his account. Korry 
knows why the Senate Select In- 
telligence Committee prepared 
its report as it did. “They want 
the campuses of America to be- 
lieve the message of Moscow that 
this [Allende’s Chile] was a 
beautiful, noble experiment.” 
Only Edward M. Korry was mar- 
tyred. The cause was his career. 
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The story behind the Concord prison riot 


by Flora Haas 

“In the long run, prison offi- 
cials don’t want overcrowding 
any more than prisoners do — 
but for different reasons.” 
—NEPA (North East Prisoners’ 

Association) News, 
February, 1976 

It was two o'clock on Sunday 
afternoon, February 15. 
«|. What is being described as 
a ‘riot’ is underway at Concord 
prison...,’’ came the 
announcement over the radio. 
“More than 100 inmates have 
taken control of three of the pri- 
son’s six buildings.” After re- 
porting that fires had been set_ 
within the buildings, the New 
York announcer finished, “There 
are fire trucks on the scene but 
the fire apparatus is not being al- 
lowed to enter.” 

WEEI, CBS's Boston affil- 
iate, followed with a call for all 
off-duty guards to report to the 
prison. At 2:06 p.m., WEEI an- 
nouncer Chuck Crouse went on 
the air — from “outside the 
gate” — and described the ar- 
ray of state troopers and the 
STOP team assembled on the 
prison grounds. (Similar to tele- 
vision’s SWAT, STOP is a para- 
military unit whose six mem- 
bers carry automatic weapons.) 
Crouse indicated he was ad- 
vised the incident “began shortly 
after noon.”” Later, MCI-Con- 
cord Superintendent Nicolas 
Genakos, during an interview 
with the Phoenix, placed the 
time at 10:30. More accustomed 
to his own beat (transportation) 
than to the peculiarities of pri- 
son reporting, Crouse punc- 
tuated his unscripted delivery 
with rare candor: 

‘We are not sure about the ex- 
tent of the fire .... There is no 
external evidence of smoke or 
flames. Whether or not the fire 
apparatus is needed is not clear 
.... At this point there’s a lot 
that people don’t know. You 
can't see through the windows or 
the walls ... . It’s impossible to 
stand outside the gate and re- 
port on what’s-going on inside. 
We are getting our information 
from prison spokesmen and from 
the State Police. There still re- 
main some unfilled gaps.” 

By 3:45, the inmates had 
walked out of the three “occu- 
pied” prison buildings, surrend- 
ering voluntarily, according to 
the Department of Correction. 
Some 100 state troopers, and 
some 50 off-duty guards who 
answered the broadcast call, re- 


ceived wide approval for their re- 
straint. “It’s a miracle no one 
was seriously hurt or killed,” was 
the official reaction. 

Carl Valleca, the inmate run- 
ning for selectman in next 
month’s Concord town elec- 
tions, received credit for “sav- 
ing the lives of 10 correction offi- 
cers.” More modestly, Valleca 
told the Phoenix, “I’m no big 
crusader. Do you think you could 
stop 65 kids by yourself if they 
didn’t want to stop?” Valleca, 
who manages the prison gift 
shop, is 44 and has ‘“‘cadre”’ (they 
used to call it “trustee”) status 
at Concord,-a maximum-secur- 
ity institution primarily for 
youths aged 15 to 24, 75 percent 
of whom are serving two-to-five 
year “indeterminate” sentences 
or shorter terms for drug-related 
convictions. 

When the trouble broke out, 
Valleca was in the gym, where 
inmates were gathered that Sun- 
day morning watching Dog Day 
Afternoon. He wanted to tell 
them how to obtain. absentee 
ballots. As has been widely re- 
ported, the “riot” is alleged to 
have started as guards were re- 
moving to segregation two in- 
mates who were “high” on li- 
quor or drugs. Then, as Concord 
Supt. Genakos described it, oth- 
er inmates. intervened, saying 
“the law’s on our side” and “a lot 
of shit is gonna go down... .” 
Whereupon an inmate appeared 
in the gym and announced, ac- 
cording to Genakos, that some- 
one was “being roughed up” by 
guards. Then all hell broke loose. 

That Concord guards may 
have “egged on” the more vola- 
tile of the inmates on February 
15 has been suggested by Dave 
Collins. Collins, who works with 
the Justice Committee of the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, found “‘the incident too 
spontaneous” at a time when 
“the guards were incensed” over 
what they see as grossly unfair 
allocation of funds and the hir- 
ing of highly paid “experts.” 
Such a theory is difficult to 
prove, but there is some ques- 
tion about when the “riot” ac- 
tually started. The time re- 
corded in the prison log is 11:15 
a.m. Genakos, away at the time, 
later placed it at 10:30. The time 
given Chuck Crouse was ‘“‘short- 
ly after noon.” The State Police 
log indicates they received a call 
from the prison at 10:00 a.m., 
alerting them that help might be 
needed later in the day. 
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Concord Supt. Nicolas Genakos in front of his own doggerel. “The 
floors” are what some prisoners sleep on. 


It will be difficult ever to clear 
up such discrepancies because, 
at least according to the concord 
guards, there were no witnesses 
to the “riot-’ Twenty-five in- 
mates, alleged to have been “the 
ringleaders,” were subsequently 
transferred to MCI-Bridge- 
water. All face trials on charges 
the prison filed against them 
with the Middlesex County Dis- 
trict Attorney. Since the guards 
claim unanimously that there 
were no witnesses as they re- 
treated from the conflagration, 
the evidence officials will pre- 
sent against the inmates (whose 
sentences will -be extended if 
they’re found guilty) consists 
solely of the general damage it- 
self. 

Racial tension, apparently, 
was not involved. Volunteering 
that all 100 black residents in his 
MCI had withdrawn en masse 
from the disturbance, and that 
many received written commen- 
dations for this, Genakos, inter- 
viewed by the Phoenix, con- 
ceded, “At first we thought it 
was a black and white thing.” 
But, for their part, Concord’s 
black prisoners, through their 
Peaceful Movement Committee 
(the only viable prisoner organi- 
zation at Concord, organized 
four years ago in the wake of the 
prison’s last major disturb- 
ance), are expressing increasing 
discomfort with these acco- 
lades. They see such praise as a 
potentially hazaf@ous playing off 
of race against race. Two black 
inmates who received letters of 
commendation refused, politely 
but firmly, to talk about the 
events of February 15 when the 
Phoenix chatted with them in 
the prison yard. 


Whatever actually sparked the 
flare-up, the incendiary climate 
was created, in large measure, by 
Concord’s overcrowding. A 
federal court suit filed a year ago 
by Boston Attorney Barbara 
Shapiro on behalf of a group of 
Concord inmates — charging 
that this overcrowding is ac- 
tually illegal — is scheduled to 
be heard May 3. 

Genakos told the. Phoenix, 
“You can’t put people on 15 or 20 
mattresses on the floor in a small 
room with no toilet and no wat- 
er, and have some guy from 
South Boston sleeping next to a 
black man. You have to give 
them privacy.” 

The number of those con- 
victed of (mainly) drug-related 
crimes and sentenced to MCI- 
Concord shot up from 249, in 
1969, to 577 in 1973. The prison 
was then kept from bursting be- 
cause the Parole Department 
stepped up its release of in- 
mates. But this outlet has closed 
as the public demand to clean up 
crime has grown louder. Judges 
are taking an ever-hardening line 
against youthful offenders. 

When asked about Concord’s 
overcrowding two weeks after its 
troubles, Judge Francis Goode of 
the Suffolk Superior Court ex- 
pressed the position of many of 
his colleagues: “The courts have 
no right to mastermind how to 
run Concord. The judges were 
advised the places of detention 
are not adequate. North Caro- 
lina is one state that manages to 
have enough places.” (North 
Carolina is among the states 
with the greatest number of pris- 
oners — and residents of Death 
Row — relative to general popu- 
lation.) Does 


imprisonment, ; 


Judge Goode was pressed, “re- 
habilitate” these kids? “Some 
are hardened criminals, so we’re 
wasting time .... What we can 
dois immobilize them for five 
years. You can’t make a thor- 
oughbred out of a zebra.” 
Concord’s “zebras” have other 
complaints besides overcrowd- 
ing. Long-standing grievances 
exressed in their newspaper, No. 
Holds Barred, include inad- 
equate medical care, harass- 
ment, petty and arbitrary treat- 
ment. One prison journalist com- 
plained of a guard’s ruling that 


2 inmates-can kiss visitors only at 
# the start and close of visits and 
& may not touch them otherwise. 


Another wrote, “They should _ 
stop treating us like mindless 
children and start dealing with 
us as men who some day plan on 
living in society alongside each 
other.” 

In. an interview at the MCI, 
Genakos maintained that No 
Holds Barred ‘“‘will be edited in 
the future.” On March 10, the 
only area we toured in the pri- 
son that had not been restored to 
a semblance of order was the 
small office of the inmates’ pap- 
er. Although we were informed 
that their office was destroyed in 
the riot, there was no sign of 
smoke-, water- or other damage. 
“It was one terrible paper,” said 
Correction Officer Dave Casey, a 
part-time policeman, as he 
closed the officer door. 


There has been some sugges- 
tion it’s not coincidental that 
three among those moved to 
Bridgewater were active in pro- 
ducing the paper. Last fall, one 
now-transferred writer penned 
an editorial on behalf of inmates 
seeking to organize a;prisoners’ 
union, but the issue in which it 
was printed never made it out of 
the MCP. 


The case can be made that the 
really “terrible paper” is the 
Herald American. When, at the 
onset of the disturbances, some 
inmates insisted “the law’s on 
our side,”’ they were referring to 
the state Supreme Judicial 
Court’s decision, handed down a 
few weeks before, which, in ef- 
fect, extended the right to de- 
fend oneself against unreason- 
able attack to include the right 
to so defend another. Attorney 
Joseph Flynn, with the Pris- 
oners’ Rights Project when he 
won the ruling, feels that the an- 
ger it aroused — particularly 

Continued on page 28 
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Play ball! 


by George Kimball 

WINTER HAVEN, Fla — In a 
town in a month when nobody 
seemed able to agree upon any- 
thing, it was doubly refreshing to 
observe the reaction of all con- 
cerned when word came last 
Wednesday night that the Bos- 
ton Rex Sox would be back in 
uniform the following day. 
Shortly after 6 p.m. on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Bowie Kuhn waved 
his magic twanger and decreed 
that There Would Be Baseball, 
and if there was unanimity on 
anything besides the pervasive re- 
lief expressed throughout camp, 
it was over the question of why 
he hadn’t done it sooner. 

Only three days earlier the 
Commissioner had all but de- 
clared himself powerless to inter- 
vene in the dispute, and when 
the Players Association’s Execu- 
tive Committee.met in Tampa 
earlier Wednesday to flatly re- 
ject the sop that passed as the 
owners’ “absolute, final offer,” 
the future-of the season — or at 
the very least, the future of 
Opening Day — hung in the bal- 
ance. Only when it became clear 
that an end to the lockout was 
not only in the best interests of 
both sides, but absolutely cru- 
cial to their pocketbooks, if not 
their very existence, was the pro- 
verbial last-minute reprieve 
from the governor forthcoming. 

* + o* 

Twenty-five players from the 
40-man roster were located suf- 
ficiently nearby to show up for 
the first day’s workout, and at 
least half of the absentees were 
expected by the following day. In 
the midst of a normal first day’s 
hard practice, the mood ranged 
from relief to outright exuber- 
ance; nobody was disappointed, 
although a few people did have 
to change their plans — Bernie 
Carbo had planned with his fam- 
ily a trip to Disney World on Fri- 
day, and auto racing aficionado 
Jim Willoughby was figuring on 
taking in the Sebring races over 
the weekend had the lockout per- 
sisted. And perhaps Bob Mont- 
gomery, who had been in Win- 
ter Haven for three weeks and’ 
played 21 rounds of golf, had to 
revise a tee-time. 


‘Springing ‘into training at last 


Among the media contingent, 
only the Globe’s Peter Gam- 
mons was disappointed. He’d 
been in demand since his arrival 
as a batting practice pitcher for 
the Red Sox hitters, and sud- 
denly found himself replaced by 
Reggie Cleveland in the B.P. 
rotation. 

~ = *” 

Reggie Cleveland could hardly 
have been disappointed. He 
showed up weighing a svelte 192 
pounds and ready to throw, but 
had the lull in activity con- 
tinued, a series of full-scale mid- 
night assaults on the local Bur- 
ger King undoubtedly loomed on 
the horizon. As it was, his 
streamlined appearance startled 


everyone, including Darrell 
Johnson. ‘‘Reggie,’’ observed 
Gammons, “looks like Ursula 
Andress.” 


* * * 

Rick Wise might have been 
the most relieved of all to escape 
the perilous life of the informal 
workout. On Wednesday morn- 
ing in a basketball game at the 
local armory we were both going 
after a rebound when he at- 
tacked my elbow with his head, 
breaking his glasses. An hour 
and a half later at the Winter 
Haven high school field he nar- 
rowly escaped injury again when 
I tossed a baseball in the general 
direction of his head at a mo- 
ment when / was unaware that 
he was unaware that I was toss- 
ing it. He must have slept fit- 
fully all night, worrying about 
me sneaking into his room and 
crushing his skull with a type- 
writer. When the Sox took the 
field on Thursday, he was so 
deliriously happy to be back in 
uniform and throwing from the 
safety of a protective screen that 
he was the first to volunteer to 
pitch batting practice. 

x * * 

Bill Lee was for several reas- 
ons delighted to be back just 
playing baseball again. As the 
Sox’ player representative, he 
had spent the better part of a 
week attending endless meet- 
ings and sessions while other 
players worked out. And if that 
hadn’t been taxing enough, there 


. was enough internal bickering 
about the labor dispute that the 
order to open camp undoubt- 
edly staved off a palace revolt 
from some of the team mem- 
bers. There had been a meeting 
scheduled for Thursday morn- 
ing, in fact, called by a segment 
of ballplayers ranging from those 
who just wanted to be brought 
up to date on what was going on 
to a hard-line faction led by 
Dwight Evans, who wanted to do 
anything up to and including fir- 
ing Marvin Miller to get things 
rolling, but the besieged Space- 
man was spared the group-ther- 
apy self-criticism session when 
Kuhn opened the gates. 

* * 7 
Was Carlton Fisk happy to 
be playing baseball again? Well, 
put it this way: on Thursday 
morning he ran all the way to the 
ball park from his house, which 
happens to be located fully five 
miles away, just to get there and 
start working out. 
* oa * 

Channel 4’s Len Berman got 
word of Kuhn’s intercession 
from the wire while he was de- 
livering the 6 o’clock news Wed- 
nesday night. ‘““Three hours lat- 
er I was on an airplane,” he 
laughed, explaining his pres- 
ence in Winter Haven on Thurs- 
day. Berman showed up with 
some sort of non-union camera- 
man in tow, WBZ’s technical 
people being involved in a labor 
dispute of their own, and then 
was rebuffed in his first attempt 
for an interview — with Lee. The 
Joe Hill of Fenway Park in- 
formed Berman that he wouldn’t 
participate in an interview be- 
ing filmed by scab labor. 

id * * + 

For new Assistant General 
Manager John Claiborne, the 
end to the lockout came “‘just in 
time.’’ On Wednesday after- 
noon, in fact, he had voiced his 
opinion that the Commissioner 
had to act that day if he were go- 
ing to at all. “The way I look at 
it;’”’ he had said, ‘‘tomorrow 
(Thursday) would be the point of 
no return if we’re going to open 
on time, and we’re an estab- 
lished team that knows pretty 
much what it has. I’d say that 


that point may already have 
passed for several teams, yet 
Bowie Kuhn has gone out on a 
limb and said that the season 
would open on schedule, so he’s 
got to do something right away.” 
And of course, Claiborne was 
vindicated within a matter of 
hours. 
: * 7 + 

The fact that the opening of 
spring training coincided to the 
day with the arrival of several 
hundred hard-core members of 
the Bosox Club undoubtedly 
brought welcoming sighs and 
groans of relief from several 
sources, among them (a) Adrian 
Chew, the manager of the Holi- 
day Inn, who might have had his 
motel ripped to shreds had there 
been no baseball to divert the 
Bosoxers, (b) the local con- 
stabulary, who might well have 
faced a weekend of major civil 
disorder for the same reason, and 
(c) Crimson Travel. The sponsor 
of the charter already enter- 
tained credibility problems, hav- 
ing flown down several plane- 
loads of people last year who 
were rewarded with two rain- 
outs, a rained-out day at Disney 
World, and a “cocktail party 
with the Red Sox” for which not 
a solitary player showed up. 


* *« * 

And Darrell Johnson himself? 
The manager had been in town 
for nearly a week, “chomping at 
the bit,” worrying not only about 
lost time and lost opportunities 
to view his personnel (for some 
reason, the entire coaching staff 
was prevented not only, from 
participating in the informal 
workouts, but from even view- 
ing them), but about the ever- 
present threat of injury while the 
Red Sox continued to work out 
under inferior conditions. ‘You 
can’t worry about that now,” he 
said philosophically of the nearly 
three weeks gone by the board. 
“Right now what we have to do is 
concentrate on getting our 
people ready as quickly as we 
can. The people that have been 
working every day, we'll just 
have to bring along ‘at a little 
faster pace. As soon as every- 
body’s here this weekend, we’ll 
split the team and go into double 
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session — until the exhibition 
games, yes, and maybe after- 
ward, too. The pitchers that are 
ready to throw now, we'll use 
now. (Wise, Cleveland, Jim Bur- 
ton and Gerry Spencer worked 
the first day’s batting practice, 
while Lee, Willoughby, Dick 
Pole and Tom House were to go 
on Friday. Ferguson Jenkins has 
only been throwing indoors, and 
will be held out for a few more 
days.) The other fellows, we’ll 
bring in later. What I don’t want 
to do right now is to hold back a 
Lee or a Wise who’s ready and 
needs the work to keep pace with 
the fellows who’re just showing 
up and need a little time.” 
* * « 

With the lockout out of the 
way, the negotiations will con- 
tinue, though hardly with the ur- 
gency that existed last week. The 
Players Association has tacitly 
agreed not to strike through the 
World Series, so 1976 is safe, and 
the betting here is — particul- 
arly in light of an almost certain 
decision in the next highest court 
upholding Messersmith-Mc- 
Nally — that an agreement will 
be quietly reached before an- 
other log-jam can occur. Mean- 
while, attention here shifts to the 
opening of the exhibition season. 
While the rule holds that games 
can’t be played for 10 days after 
Spring Training opens, it is vir- 
tually certain that both players 
and management would favor an 
earlier opening — perhaps a 
week after the first practice — 
and would agree to waive the 
regulation. Darrell Johnson says 
that he doesn’t see why the Red 
Sox couldn’t play by early this 
week, “although obviously we 
couldn’t use everyone that 
soon,” perhaps a previously un- 
scheduled game or two against 
the Tigers, who are conveniently 
headquartered in Lakeland. 

Twenty minutes after Chain- 
O-Lakes Park opened for busi- 
ness, the phone rang in Public 
Relations Director Bill Crow- 
ley’s office. It was someone from 
the Minnesota Twins, wonder- 
ing if the Red Sox would like to 
open on Sunday in Orlando. 
(The opinion was widespread 
Continued on page 28 
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Concord 


Continued from page 26 

among prison guards — 
stemmed from the media’s 
“irresponsibly” leaving its 
meaning “unclear.” The deci- 
sion was occasioned by a case in- 
volving a Concord inmate who 
came to the defense of another 
prisoner and was consequently 
charged with assault. The 
defendant testified, according to 
Flynn, that guards were beating 
his fellow inmate with “clubs 

’ and a steel mop.” 

Supt. Genakos does not agree 
with the Herald American’s 
post-mortem analysis, high- 
lighted by a Dobbins cartoon, 
that the SJC’s ruling helped trig- 
ger the “ugly and destructive 
riot” at Concord. “They were 
looking for a new ingredient,” 
says Genakos. The Herald not 
only failed to mention Con- 
cord’s long standing, intolerable 
overcrowding, but it also 
strongly suggested that taxpay- 
ers ought to respond harshly to 
proposals for spending funds for 
“rioters.” (Ironically, the Her- 
ald thus aligned itself with those 
to its left who insist — for differ- 
ent reasons — that little or no 
money should be spent to sup- 
port our prisons.) 

Genakos, sympathetic (as is 
DOC) to Valleca’s candidacy 
and to his “‘residents’” having 
the right to vote in Concord, was 
also dismayed by the Herald’s 
asking if “rioters are entitled to 
representation” in Concord. 
Genakos points out that the 
town receives additional state 
funding by counting prisoners in 
its census, and, too, that his kids 
deserve the same voting rights 
students enjoy in their college 
towns. 

The events of February 15 
have also inflamed debate over 
the uses to which Concord 
should put its limited funds. The 
three buildings ‘‘occupied” were 
the furniture shop in “indus- 


tries,”’ a dormitory (also called E 
Building) and a structure hous- 
ing the gym and the vocational 
school. These are newer build- 
ings constructed with funding 
the Legislature allocated in 1966. 
The idea was to replace grad- 
ually the old youth reformatory 
dating back to 1878. But the 
plans were sharply criticized by 
the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Correction, which, in 
June, 1974, reported to former 
Governor Francis Sargent that it 
was “ludicrous” to spend funds 
for “a large, modern chapel” 
(which, indeed, resembles an 
elegant suburban church) while 
there was no money for instruct- 
ors to staff the “magnificent” 
(and also newly built) voca- 
tional school. ‘Except for auto- 
mobile repair,”’ said the ad- 
visers, ‘the building and equip- 
ment remain unused.” (A mem- 
ber of Concord’s staff suggested 
sarcastically to the Phoenix that 
the chapel could be used to 
house the inmates who’ve been 
sleeping on floors for over two 
years.) 

One particular structure 
which the original plan included 
— J Building, a maximum-sec- 
urity facility to house some 350 
inmates — has not been built to 
date. In the wake of the “riot,” 
controversy over it has height- 
ened. Some penal reformers, ob- 
jecting not only to ‘‘more pri- 
sons” but also to erecting a 
“‘maxi”’-building within what is 
already a maximum institution 
for the young, hope it will not be 
built; Concord’s guards are 
lobbying for it, insisting it’s 
needed because, with over- 
crowding, their working condi- 
tions have become intolerable. 


; ‘It’s demoralizing,’ says a ; 


guards’ union official. ‘“We’ve 
begged for something to be done. 
We met with the Treatment 
Director the Thursday before the 
riot and we said, ‘The place is 
gonna blow up.’ We met with 
them [Correction officials] the 
Friday before Christmas. The 
Commissioner {Frank Hall] has 
done nothing to eliminate our 


problems. He’s sitting on 12 mil- 
lion that was given to Concord 
two years ago. They are com- 
mitted to a course of action that 
does -not include the institution 
.... Look at the amount of staff 
on the 22nd floor.” This last re- 
fers to Hall’s appointment of fel- 
low North Carolinians, and 
others with academic training in 
criminology, to what the guards 
call “tit” jobs. (“They don’t rank 
high on feminist awareness,” re- 
marks one prisoner advocate 
who’s heard the same com- 
plaint.) 

Reform advocates are now 
charging that, in the wake of the 
disturbance, Concord’s warden 
is “using the long-existing ‘over- 
crowding’ to build the [‘J’] seg- 
regation unit.” They argue that 
Genakos is simplistically at- 
tributing the incident to phys- 
ical conditions rather than to the 
underlying tensions resulting 
from the “nature of the prison.” 
A related accusation is that 
‘“‘Genakos opened the old E Wing 
on that Sunday and kept it open 
for a month for ransom money to 
up up ‘J.’” Four years ago, the 
closing of E Wing (a six-level, 
steel-caged relic of the old re- 
formatory) was marked by a 
state ceremony. But the cages 
were re-opened on February 15 to 
house 71 inmates who Genakos 
said could not sleep in the 
dormitory whose locks and win- 
dows were lost in the melee. 
DOC spokesperson Dave Brown 
later said that the men were be- 
ing held for “interrogation.” But 
only three of the 71 were offi- 
cially disciplined after a month’s 
interrogation. 

How much havoc these “riot- 
ers’ wrought now appears to 
have been far less than orig- 
inally reported. A Correction De- 
partment accountant has placed 


a substantially lower figure on: 


the cost of the destruction than 
the “more than $1 million in 
damages” widely quoted by the 
press. John Noonan told the 
Phoenix last week that actual 
costs for repairs and replace- 
ment of damaged articles came 


to $350,000, slightly more than 
one-third of the hasty initial és- 
timate» The sum might have 
been still smaller had there*been 
competitive bidding for the work 
— which, according to Noonan, 
there was no time to secure be- 
cause of the emergency situa- 
tion. Funds to cover this amount 
have been transferred to DOC’s 
account from the Governor’s 
General Emergency Fund, 
Noonan said. The $350,000 in- 
cludes replacing the glass in the 
many hundreds of broken win- 
dow panes with costly, unbreak- 
able plastic, as well as repair and 
construction work in the three 
“occupied” buildings and re- 
placement of “equipment loss.” 
In addition, this figure covers 
costs, not directly related to the 
melee, for reopening the aban- 
doned E Wing. A permanent 
“control room” was built in it, 
long-lost windows were partially 
repaired, and butane-type heat- 
ers were rented for about four 
weeks at a cost of $2000 weekly. 
Overtime for guards, which 
Noonan indicated comes to 
$100,000, will also have to be 
paid. Although the radio an- 
nouncements asked “all off-duty 
guards” to report to Concord, the 
call was intended only for Con- 
cord’s officers. The slipup, (it’s 
not clear who made it) in- 
creased the overtime cost. The 


request for the $100,000 will be 

included in the Governor's up- 

coming deficiency budget. 
Concord prison has asked for 


‘two additional items. One in- 


cludes. $150,000 in “structural” 
damages; however, the. MCI’s 
plant engineer told the Phoenix 
that no such damage had been 
incurred. The second, for 
$70,000, covers “inventory loss” 
of “raw materials’’ used in the 
prison industries to manufac- 
ture furniture. 

And the “$16,000 worth of law 
books” the Feb. 17 Herald Ame- 
rican said “went up in flames’’? 
The law books at Concord were 
donated volumes whose value 
prison officials said last week 
had not yet been “estimated.” If 
the Herald was referring to Con- 
cord’s frequently mentioned new 
law library, these books have 
never been delivered to the in- 
stitution. They’re still waiting, 
at the state Library Extension 
facility in Boston, for a librarian 
to be hired. It was originally esti- 
mated that a total of 50,000 
books were lost in both the law 


‘and popular libraries. Yet the 


prison’s school principal noted 
that 50,000 books could not fit in 
the area. 

But then again, once no. one 
would have thought that 456 in- 
mates could have fit into MCI- 
Concord. ~ 





Play ball! 


Continued from page 27 

that the penurous Mr. Griffith 
would like to collect the gate re- 
ceipts for that day, and his 
pitchers’ arms be damned.) 

Darrell Johnson said it was all 
right with him, if the players 
would go along with it, so Crow- 
ley approached Lee and asked 
him to take a vote. 

“You've got to be kidding,”’ re- 
plied an incredulous Spaceman. 
“Griffith has 22 guys on that 
team who had their contracts 
automatically renewed (without 
signing) with 20 percent pay 


cuts. And now he wants them to 
open early! ; 

“Tell you what,” he laughed to 
Crowley. “You call Griffith back 
and ask him to take a vote 
among their players. If they say 
they want to play Sunday, then 
I'll take a vote.” 

“Fat chance,” he grinned as 
Crewley walked away. 


+ 7 + 

In the meantime, as I write 
this on Thursday afternoon, the 
Bosox Club has arrived, ready to 
Play Ball. Never in the history of 
Florida have so many pale white 
bodies been clustered around one 
swimming pool bar. Funny thing 
is, I haven’t heard busing men- 
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BOSTON STEREO 

The stereo shop where you'll find 
professional advice and brand name 
equipment at attractive prices. 
We also have a /arge selection of fine 
quality used equipment. 

1589 Commonwealth Ave. 

Brighton, Mass. 


254-8996 
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Bootmakers Since 1879 


Sizes 7-14 Widths to EEE 
(We also carry a full line of safety shoes) 


Lowest Prices 
SOUTH SHORE ARMY NAVY 


= 136 E. Howard St., Quincy eS 


471-3780 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 





\ 
DAZZLE i SLs 
11 Boylston St., Harvard Square 




















Leather Garments 
and Accessories 


Designed and 


| WV Crafted to 


Suit Your 


We 
Custom 
Make 


Brief Cases 
Coats 
Jackets 
Boots 
Sandals 
Shoes 

Bags 

Hats 
Wallets 
Belts 
Watchbands 


The Sandal Shop— 
where your individual 
taste is always 

taken seriously. 


‘The Sandal Shop 
1160 Mass, Ave. Cambridge 
354-8009 
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Vermont 


Continued from page7 . 
lic Relations Vice President Al- 
fred Geduldig, “we would have 
gotten out, but maybe we would 
have delayed. There are more at- 
tractive places for us to put our 
money.” 

It’s hard to imagine, however, 
how any investment could have 
yielded greater profits this year. 
Though the official figure hasn’t 
been released yet, VAG has 
made made “substantially over a 
million dollars” clear profit on 
about $8 million total sales. That 
would put the profit margin 
somewhere between 12 and 25 
percent. 

Eat your heart out, Henry 
Fonda. 


* * * 


How the profits should be 
spent is one of the biggest policy 
questions facing VAG~as ‘it en- 
ters its second year. It has pro- 
voked enough concern among 
workers to stir a movement for 
greater worker representation on 
the board of directors. 


Alvin Warner, a VAG stock- 
holder, Lowell town selectman 
and district representative to the 
Vermont legislature, is the only 
non-employee member on the 
board. In between servicing 
bowlers at the Mississquoi 
Manor bowling alley, which his 
family runs, he reflected on the 
problems of worker ownership. 


‘It’s been hard for the 
management to accept working 
for shareholders who are em- 
ployees. It’s been hard for them 
to realize the cards have to be 
laid out on the table, that every- 
one has to know what’s going on. 
I think there’s a lack of com- 
munication at the present time.” 
Earlier in the day, John Lupien 
had been voicing similar con- 
cerns. 


Warner, who was _ instru- 
mental in getting the union into 
the mine when he worked there 
23 years ago, is widely regarded 
as the most aggressive worker 
advocate on the VAG board. 
“I’m convinced there should be 
more outsiders [non-employees] 
on the board, because when em- 
ployees sit across the table from 
theirNbosses, they feel they could 
jeopardize their prospects for a 
promotion if they speak out. 
They don’t speak as freely as 
they could.” 


In the past year, Warner says, 
the board, which has met fre- 


/ quently has been plagued by 


timidity. At one point, some of 
the members wanted to abstain 
from voting on controversial 
questions; at other times, 
they’ve wanted to keep their 
votes confidential. “I don’t be- 
lieve things should be kept con- 
fidential,” Warner asserts. “I 
believe things should be open. 
Salaries, for one thing ... as 
long as they’re the ones that are 
paying them.’ Management 
salaries are still supposed to be 
confidential, but ““whenever they 
|the stockholders] come to ask 
me, I tell them. ... All this 
secrecy — it just creates a feel- 
ing that someone is trying to put 
something over.” 


Warner’s candor has made 
him less than popular with tra- 
ditional management types, and 
many workers believe there will 
be an effort to unseat him at the 
April stockholders’ meeting. 


In the past year, Warner has 
been an outspoken critic of a 
management-proposed _profit- 
sharing retirement plan voted 
down by the stockholders in De- 
cember. As he read the compli- 
cated stock trust agreement, 
workers would have slowly lost 
their voting control of the com- 


~pany to management, which 


would have controlled the trust. 
“I said, ‘Let’s give a copy of the 
plan to the union headquarters 
to see if they think it would be to 
the workers’ advantage.’ That 
got voted down. Then I recom- 
mended having an outside at- 
torney go over it. They voted 


that down, too. When I sug- 
gested putting it to a vote before 
the workers, they told mié the 
workers would vote for the 
money |cash bonuses| instead of 
the [investment retirement] 
plan. 

“*They’re not kids,’ I told 
them. “They’re of age. If that’s 
what they want, we should give 
it to them.’ ” 


Warner believes many of the 
younger workers would like to re- 
ceive at least some of their profit 
in cash bonuses, because they 
need money now to support their 
families and educate their chil- 
dren. At any rate, a new profit- 
sharing proposal is now being 
worked out by a committee of 
the board to be presented to 


. stockholders in late spring. 


In preparation of next month’s 
stockholders’ meeting, Local 338 
is putting up a slate of four to 
five candidates for the board. 
Union president Lawrence Des- 
pault says, “Most of our candi- 
dates will be hourly paid men 
looking out for the workers’ in- 
terest... . We feel we don’t know 
what’s going on, and the hourly 
pay men feel we should know 
everything. ... But,”’ he added, 
noting that in general he 
couldn’t complain about the 
past year’s success, “we don’t 
want radicals who are going to 
ruin everything.” 

In the quarry workers’ lunch- 
room at VAG, many of the 
workers were at first reluctant to 
share their opinions with a re- 
porter. Initial efforts at con- 
versation were met by silence, 
grunts or laconic “yeps’ and 
“‘nopes.”’ Gradually, however, a 
few of them warmed. 

Caroll Jones allowed that the 
workers talked a lot about how 
the profits are being used. He 
thought the profit-sharing re- 
tirement plan had been voted 
down because “‘they figured they 
might like to have a little money 
in their pockets, I guess.”” And he 
added, ‘‘Some feel they don’t 
give us the information they 
should.” ‘ 

Twenty-seven-year-old How- 
ard Daette, one of the younger 
men, ‘was more outspoken: 
“There aré too many part-time 
foremen |representing the work- 
ing men| on the board of direc- 
tors. They’re afraid to speak 
up,” he complained, echoing 
Warner. “We're going to put 
different guys on the board ... 
people who say what they want 
to say. That present group, they 
go along with the company. 
Some of us are concerned about 
how the money is being spent, 
especially the outside invest- 
ments.” 

Since the asbestos deposits 
aren’t limitless (present esti- 
mates put the mine’s life at 
about 10 more years), John Lu- 
pien has. been studying ways to 
diversify the company. With the 
abundant profits from the mine’s 
final years, he hopes to make in- 
vestments that will create new 
jobs for the day when the-mine is 
finally played out. One of his 
schemes is to develop a new use 
in building construction for the 
mountains of rocky waste called 
tailings which surround the VAG 
processing plant. 


These are the kinds of decis- 
ions in which many of the 
workers want some genuine say. 
“The workers don’t have much 
say yet,’ Raoul Snider opined, 
puffing on his pipe between 
strings at Alvin Warner’s bowl- 
ing alley. “I know we’ve done 
damn good. We’ve made money 
and paid for the place. They say 
we’re all together, we’re all one, 
but when it comes to some dis- 
cussion, it’s a different story. 
There’s been a hell of a lot of 
money gone through that place.” 
Snider says he and ‘“‘the boys” 
would like to understand more 
about these plans to invest 
money. 

“T think we’re gonna be want- 
ing more say,” explains Howard 
Daette. ‘We figure we own it and 
we just aren’t satisfied with the 
way things are going.” 

The changes brought about by 
worker ownership at VAG may 
be just beginning. 
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GUNS & BUITER 


by Sid Blumenthal 


Reliable Source 


“I'm not a liberal. I’m not a 
moderate. I’m not a conserva- 
tive. I’m a combination of all 
three.”’ 

—Senator John Tunney 
(D. California), who 

is campaigning 

for re-election. 


“Sincere and dedicated.” 
—Senator Henry 
Jackson, on George 
Wallace. 


The Ravioli Menace 

There never seems to be a 
shortage of Red Menaces for edi- 
torial writers. When Vietnam 
went Communist, Portugal and 


’ Angola picked up the slack. Now 


that Angola is fading from the 
headlines we’ll have to make do 
with the Italian and French 
Communist parties, both of 
which are making a strong elec- 
toral challenge under the ban- 
ner of independence from Soviet 
hegemony. On March 13, the 
Globe ran an editorial entitled 
“‘Kissinger’s World.”’ The paper 
argued, “He [Kissinger] rightly 
contends that Soviet ‘adventur- 
ism’ and the influence of elected 
Communists on governments of 
NATO countries are challenges 
to ‘America’s permanent inter- 
ests: peace, progress and jus- 
tice.’ ”” In order to understand 
the thinking that permitted the 
Globe to endorse this aspect of 
Kissinger’s foreign policy, I 
interviewed John Robinson, the 
editorial writer who penned the 
statement. “Do you condemn 
Kissinger’s tactics while sup- 
porting his goals?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“What about Chile? Do you 
condemn what: Kissinger has 
done there?” 

“Yeah. But Kissinger’s de- 
nied having anything to do with 
it. My feeling is that US com- 
plieity in the Chilean affair was a 
very grave error. Again, I can’t 
assign guilt.’”” Robinson empha- 
sized he was speaking person- 
ally and not in a corporate cap- 
acity. 

“I think Communist govern- 
ments in NATO countries pose a 
challenge to American inter- 
ests,” he reiterated. 

“Does the Italian Communist 
Party pose a challenge?” 

“I’m not saying this is a coun- 
terrevolutionary strategy [US 
policy toward the Italian CP]. It 
would be difficult to have rela- 
tions with a government that 
was Communist.” 

“But isn’t the Italian CP at- 
tempting to open relations? 
Didn’t the US deny a visa to one 
of their top officials who wanted 
to come to this country to dis- 
cuss the political situation?” 

“TI can’t see the future. I know 
that the so-called democratic 
governments have a bias toward 
US-European ties. We’re not so 
sure abou. the Communists.” 

I asked, “‘Does the Italian CP 
pose a threat to progress in 
Italy?” . 

“Maybe. I don’t know. To 
peace, possibly. Who knows? If 
US foreign policy has been based 
on an anti-Communist pos- 
ture, if an ally becomes Com- 
munist that poses a challenge.” 

“You’re assuming that Ameri- 
ca’s permanent interests are 
anti-Communist?” 

“I don’t think that’s true in all 
aspects. There are certainly 
many objectives we share with 
the Communists — such as 
peace. We don’t share common 
attitudes on human rights.” 

‘“‘What about Kissinger’s 
stance on violations of human 
rights in Chile?” 

“TI don’t think he supports it.” 


“Hasn’t the Italian CP critic- 
ized the Soviet Union for viola- 
tions of human rights?” : 

“There are no indications that 
they [the Italian CP] have prob- 
lems with human rights. The 
Communists in Europe seem 
relatively benign. Who knows? 
The question isn’t their nature so 
much as their tendency to lean 
to Moscow for security.” 

“But the Italian CP says it 
wants to stay in NATO and is 
independent of Moscow.” 

“Well, they seem to be in- 
dependent and lean toward neu- 
trality. I’m uncertain about what 
happens in the future. I could be 
all wrong. Who knows? Maybe 
we’re worried about nothing.” 

The certainty of the Globe’s 
glib editorial seems somehow at 
odds with Robinson’s “‘per- 
sonal” doubts. 


Squatters 


State Senators Kevin Harring- 
ton and James Kelley are at- 
tempting to quash rent control 
by bottling up in committee a 
bill that would extend it. On 
March 17, the Senate voted to 
decide whether it should vote on 
it. This move failed by one vote. 
Among those senators from the 
Boston area who voted for keep- 


ing the bill locked up were Sena-. 


tors John Bullock (Arlington), 
Joseph DiCarlo (Revere), Ron- 
ald MacKenzie (Waltham-Bel- 
mont), Stephen McGrail (Mal- 
den-Melrose), Denis McKenna 
(Somerville) and Allan McKin- 
non (Weymouth). McKinnon 
usually votes as a progressive but 
did not in this instance. He told 
the Globe, “There goes my 
CPPAX rating.” This refers to 
the Citizens for Participation in 


Political Action, the statewide | 


left-liberal group. Caroline 
Stouffer, CPPAX executive 
board member, told the Phoe- 
nix, ‘““That’s a pretty flip way to 
describe the flagrant misuse of 
power and process.”’ Another try 
at getting the bill before the Sen- 
ate for a vote will occur on 
March 23 or 24. Pressure on the 
pols from the voters might turn 
the tide. 


Secret Session - 

Senator Edward Kennedy is 
meeting in secret session with 
Senator Mike Mansfield to ef- 
fect a compromise on Senate Bill 
1, according to the Boston Ac- 
tion Coalition of the Unitarian 
Universalist Church. S.1, a re- 
form of the federal criminal 
code, includes many repressive 
measures such as the jailing of 
journalists who print so-called 
‘“‘secret’’ government docu- 
ments. The Kennedy-Mansfield 
meeting is an attempt to work 
out a compromise between lib- 
erals and conservatives. Many 
liberals, however, reject the bill 
in its entirety. Harvard Law Pro- 
fessor Vern Countryman and 
Yale Law Professor Thomas 
Emerson say 8.1 “would consti- 
tute an unparalleled disaster for 
the system of individual rights in 
the US.” S.1, incidentally, was 
designed by Nixon’s Attorney 
General John Mitchell. (Ken- 
nedy’s address in Washington is 
431 Old Senate Office Build- 
ing.) 


Another One 


The Los Angeles Times reports 
that Eldridge Cleaver, former 
Black Panther, has discovered 
Jesus Christ. ‘Found God’ is 
the way prison chaplain Glenn 
Morrison actually described it. 


‘ Morrison aJso said fellow pris- 


oner Charles Manson is on the 
verge of being “‘born again.” 
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ABORTION + GYNECOLOGICAL CARE 
MALE & FEMALE STERILIZATION 


ALICENSED NON-PROFIT MEDICAL FACILITY 














individual counseling with every service 


Fe 1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. , 02146 


(617)/738-6210 a 
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© Chemically Clean Exterior 
@ One Full Coat of Primer 
Joel Cohen, Director 
Meditteranean Crossroads; Music of Provence, 1200-1700 


® 3 Depth Coats of MAACO Enamel 
e Baked in Temperature Controlied Oven 

Music of Southern France, with special attention to the influ- 
ence of Jewish & Arabic Civilizations 


© FREE COLLISION ESTIMATES 
$119.65 PRESIDENTIAL $ 8995 
e 
Thurs., March 25 e Jordan Hall ¢ 8:30 P.M. 
Sat., March 27e¢Sanders Theatre « 8:30 P.M. 


PAINT SERVICE |... omy 
Tickets $4.00 ¢ Students $2.00 


OFFER EXPIRES: March 3ist 
229 Lowell St., Somerville, 

Tickets available at the Jordan Hall Box Office, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston 

















Mention Phoenix 
When You Stop in. 


EXPERT BODY WORK Hours: won. THRU FRI. 86 








Mass. 02144 
Phone: 617-666-4882 

Phone For information at Box Office 9-5 
536-2412 
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_ NOT TOOLONG AGO, 
CrOz2 WAS IT. 
TODAY, TOK SA IS IT. 


TDK SA, the cassette proven to outsound 
chrome and the tapes that tried surpassing chrome. 

Chrome was a big step forward. It provided 
the best S/N and superior high-end. But it hada 
few disadvantages. 

Now TDK SA (Super Avilyn) has stepped 
past chrome. It offers better high-end with excel- 
lent low and mid range response, and greatly 
reduced abrasiveness. It’s just about distortion-free. 

How? For years the solution eluded chemical 
engineers. Until TDK developed the particle it 
called AVILYN. 

TDK has provided the optimal density of 
the cobalt ion and combined it with pure gamma 
ferric oxide in a unique process that’s different 
from other cobalt-treated tapes. SA is the world’s 
only non-chrome tape that can take full advantage 
of CrO.’s bias/equalization settings. That gives 
you the advantage of the high-end noise reduction 
properties of chrome 
playback equalization. 
TDK Electronics Corp., 
755 EastgateBlvd., — - 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 


Also available in Canada. 


TDK. 


Wait till you hear 
what you’ve been missing. 


SA:C90 &TDK 
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PHMERE At 


WAREHOUSE SALE 


save FroM 39% to 90% on H's GREATEST NAMES 


ONE DAY ONLY — SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1976 


from 9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 


ONLY AT LECHMERE’S DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
465 Medford Street, Charlestown, near Sullivan Square 


Hurry! Limited quantities on all items. No special Orders. No phone orders. No deaters, 
please. Intermediate markdowns taken on some items. Here - only a sampling of the 
savings. Many more unadvertised specials available. CHECK YOUR DAILY PAPERS 
THIS WEEK FOR OTHER GREAT LECHMERE WAREHOUSE SAVINGS ON TV'S, 


MAJOR APPLIANCES, FURNITURE - AND MORE! 





SAVE 120.00 
JVC VR-5405 AM/FM RECEIVER - Feature-packed, 


with outputs for six pairs of stereo speakers and two 11988 
sets of stereo headphones. Inputs for three tape 

decks. Delivers 7 watts RMS per channel (20Hz- If not specially 
20Khz, 1.0% THD at 8 ohms). Sensitive FM tuner, purchased our price 
4-channel capabilities - more. Would be 239.88 


TECHNICS SA-6400X AM/FM RECEIVER 
One of the most versatile receivers ever offered. 

. Packs 19 watts RMS per each of four channels 
(30Hz-20Khz, 0.5% THD at 8 ohms). Four separate 
volume controls, plus master volume, unique acous- 
tic field dimensional control, twin filters, three tape 
inputs, facilities for four pairs of speakers. 


SAVE 170.00 


269% 





Orig. NOW 


499.88 299.88 
469.88 279.88 
319.88 189.88 


LAST OF THE KLH “TWO 'FERS” 
2 KLH SPEAKERS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 


REG. NOW 
99.88each 2for 99.88 
119.88each 2 for 119.88 
159.88each 2 for 159.88 


AMPEX SPEAKERS 


{ 50% or 


OUR REGULAR PRICES 
AMPEX 1010 10” TWO-WAY 


2 for 59** 


Reg. Price 59.88 each 


TECHNICS SA-6700A AM/FM RECEIVER 
TECHNICS SA-8000X AM/FM RECEIVER 
TECHNICS RS-271 CASSETTE DECK 


KLH-30 8’’ TWO-WAY 
KLH-33 10” TWO-WAY 
KLH-23 12” TWO-WAY 





AMPEX 1210 TWO-WAY 


2 for 79% 
Reg. Price 79.88 each 


























GTE SYLVANIA RQ-4746 AM/FM. RECEIVER. - 
Deluxe model, delivering a Whomping 30 RMS watts 
per channel (30Hz-20Khz, 1.0% THD at 8 ohms). 
Facilities for four pairs of speakers and two head- 
phones. Twin tuning meters, highly sensitive. FM 
tuner, 4-channel capabilities and circular balance 
control. 


SAVE 250.00 
369* 
~~ es 


619.88 


TECHNICS SA-6800X AM/FM RECEIVER - Step- 
up model to the SA-6400X with all its features and 
much more. More power - 42 watts RMS per each of 
four channels (30Hz-20Khz, 0.5% THD at 8 ohms). 
Built-in mike mixing muting, MPX high blend, twin 
tuning meters. A super buy! 


FAMOUS FISHER SPEAKERS 
AT "2 FOR 1” SAVINGS 


FISHER XP-75 149.88 each 2 for 149.88 


FISHER XP-95 





PIONEER QX-646 RECEIVER - One of the first 
‘‘all-in-one”’ 4-channel receivers. Every quadrophonic 
mode, front and rear balance. 13 watts RMS per 
channel (into 2 channels at 8 ohris, 20Hz-20Khz, 
1.0% THD) or 10 watts RMS per channel (into 4 
channels, same conditions). 


[eect on AUDIO’'S “FAREWELL TO THE PSYCHEDELIC ERA” 
S 





Eico color organs and light kits at better than 60% off. Buy an antique!! 
how it to your grandchildren! 
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199.88 each 2 for 189.88. 
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